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ABSTRACT 



In 1964, John W. Gardner outlined some criteria that 
should be appied in the selection of universities that would serve as 
AID contractors. These criteria were; (1) the extent to which the 
universities had developed their resources in the international 
field; (2) the caliber of the faculty in the hey fields; (3) the 
extent of interdisciplinary worh and programs at the insitituion; (4) 
available research resources relevant to development; (5) the 
administrative capacity to handle overseas projects; (6) relevant 
earlier experience in overseas worh; (7) quality of personnel 
assigned to the specific project; and (8) the degree of university 
commitment to this project. In Part 1r institutions are divided into 
8 categories - land grant, othe r public instituti ons, public 
un iversity branches, large private institutions, liberal arts 
colleges , la rge engineering and science institutions, junior 
colleges, and consortia * and comments are made abo ut the extent to 
which these various types fulfill the criteria. Part 2 discusses the 
resources and capabilities of major types of consortia , and o'* her 
cooperative groups. Part 3 discusses the impact of international 
involvement on the university. General comments and observations are 
m ade in Part 4 , (AF) 
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PREFACE 



Because A.I.D. relies so heavily on Amer- 
ican Universities^ it is important that we recog- 
nize clearly that our universities do not all have 
the same interests and capabilities. This report 
focuses on variations within the American 
academic community and sets a framework for 
better decisions by A I.D. in working with that 
community. 

/ believe the report will also be helpful to 
university administrators by setting forth some 
of the criteria used by A.LD, in identifying and 
selecting colleges and universities for develop- 
ment projects. 



William S. Gaud, Administrator 
Agency for International Development 
May 1968 
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PART I— CRITERIA FOR SELECTION 
Introduction 

Since the beginning of the huge buildup of university-govern- 
ment agency relationships shortly after World War II, perhaps no 
problem has been more frustrating than the proper selection of 
university contractors. Obviously this is a matter of concern to 
the contracting agency which has the responsibility not only of 
defining the project but also the responsibility for the selection 
of the contractor which is calculated to perform best under the 
contract The agency here is confronted with a wide variety of 
alternatives and may weU be subjected to a diversity of pres- 
sures from several sources. 

By the same token the potential university contractors are un- 
der manifold pressures under the guise of internal desires or oppo- 
sitions from individual faculty members, of taxpayer concern^ 
of prestige-seeking forces, of traditional interests in all kinds of 
public afffdrs, and of a developing experience with government 
contracts. 

The selection of a particular universi^ for the awarding of a 
contract to perform a given mission, however, produces a kind of 
additional dilemma. On the one hand, it is not unreasonable to 
expect the agency to want to contract with a university which it 
believes to be best qualified to perform with excellence; on the 
other hand, there is a general understanding that every kind of 
government-university relationship — ^be it grant, contract, consul- 
tation, or what — should be considered an opportunity for the 
government to undergird and enhance the strength of the uni- 
versity and hence the total strengtii of the nation’s higher educa- 
tional establishment. The reconciliation of these two avowed 
purposes, both of which have been implicitly and explidtly 
avowed by Congress, by the President of tiie United States, and 
by educational leaders, points up the desirability of the agency 
having well-understood criteria for the selection of contracting 
universities. 

In dealing with this subject John W. Gardner wrote:* 

**We have already made the point that AJ.D. should regard 
every contract, as a means of strengthening the university as well 
as accomplishing a job abroad. So it must not only ask, 'Can 
this university do the job?’ but, ‘Are there particular advantages 
to the national interest in stren^hening this university as a future 
resource?* ” 
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This point of view has been fortified in more recent months 
by presidential statements as weU as by Congressional actions. 
Ilie enactment of the International Education Act as weU as the 
language of Section 211(d) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1966 both bear on this matter althoug)i there are clear distinc- 
tions between the specific objectives of these two pieces of le^s- 
lation. 

However, acceptance of borli of these basic objectives might 
well be useful to the Agency for International Development in 
deciding between two potcnti^ university contractors (institutions 
A and B are both judged to be able to “do the job*' but B 
would probably gain more than A in overall strength because 
A is ^ready stronger than B; hence, universily B possibly is 
awarded the contract). This does not become a real problem 
\^en it is faced from tiie beginning There may be a dozen 
institutions that feel they are able to “do the job** and an analysis 
of the matter leads to the conclusion that probably at least a 
hall a dozen of them are qualified. What criteria can then be 
used for selection? Shall the final selection bring about a further 
refinement of the question of which of the six can best “do the 
job** or of a detennination of which of the six would profit most 
in terms of the development of its strength as a future national 
resource? 

Assuming that in many cases AID contracts are a means of 
enhancing the strength of a university, we find ourselves asking 
the question “should (by the selection process) the strongest be 
made stronger and the weaker r*^jain still adequate but less 
strong than the strongest, or ^ould the contract be used to up- 
grade the total base of strength?** This is a pdicy question which 
every government agency must resolve for itself if it is not re- 
solved in the national interest by high^ authority. 

One thing is certairf, the dilemma is too important to be 
resolved by chance or by a series of chances, or by habit, or by 
a limited knowledge of tiie total reservoir of potential contractors 
extending even to the fine structure of a wide variety of colleges 
and universiti&s. 

One of the purposes of this study is to detail the generalized 
questions raised by John Gardner entitled Selection Criteria.* 
These ei^t criteria are as follows: 

1. To what extent has the university developed its resources in 
the international field geno'ally — ^faculty, curriculum, research, 
library, interdisciplinary programs? 



* and ihe Vntvmltiis, page 22>23, 



2. What is the caliber of the faculty in key fidds? Relevant 
fields will of course vary with the nature of the contract and may 
include — amoi^ others — agriculture, economics public adminis- 
tration, medicine, mirsing, public health, sociology, cultural an- 
thropology, business adimnistration, education and all fields of 
en^eermg. 

3. Has the faculty shown any inclination toward the kind of 
interdisciplinary work so essential to development assistance? 
Are there area study programs or interdisciplinary research teams? 

4. What are the research resources of the university in fields 
relevant to develo]:^ent?, and particularly in those fields relating 
to the problem at hand? 

5. Has the university set itself up administratively to handle 
overseas projects? Do these administrative arrang«,:>iients have 
adequate roots at the faculty and departmental level, on the one 
hand, and adequate top-level backing on the other? 

6. Has the university (or the part of the university most di- 
rectly involved in the contract) had relevant earlier experience 
in overseas work? How much experience, and what was the 
quality of its performance? 

7. What is the quality of personnel assigned to this specific 
pr oject? Has the university (and its departments) made it pos- 
sible for faculty members to participate without suffering in 
■terms of career advancement? 

8. What is the degree of the universit/s commitment to the 
placet? Ihis is not merdy a matter of the university’s saying, 
^^We^e terribly interested.” Its commitment can be pi^y meas- 
ured by judging the extent to which it has already developed its 
resources in the international field generally and in the fields 
relevant to the specific contract. Its future mtentions should be 
explored in some detail. What will it do to strengthen its resources 
further as the contract proceeds? IRiw does it plan to integrate 
the overseas project with its home-base operations? What arrange- 
ments will it make to insure feedback from fidd experience into 
curriculum and research on the campus? 

In December, 1965, the Academy for Educational Develop- 
ment entered into a contract with the Agency for Xnternatlonal 
Development to develop and carry out a stndy designed to 
“. . . assist A.I.D. to implement the recommendations in tlie 
report to the Administrator entitled AJ.D. and the Vniversiiies 
by John W. Gardner, dated April 1964 . . . with specific regard 
for the recommendations on selection of contractors and the de- 
velopment and use of instrumentalities to serve multiple univer- 
sity efforts.” 

Section I-B of this contract gave the foUo\ring specific state- 
ment of work: 

”1. Within the framework of the Gardner Report, the Con- 
tractor will describe a set of detailed criteria and techniques for 
A.I.D. to use in selecting university contractors. The criteria 
will, among other things, identify the types of university resources 
which are relevent to A.l,D.’s ne^ds and the factors which in- 
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fluence a university’s ability to bring such resources to bear on 
A.LD. tasks. Devdopment of the criteria will start from the gen- 
eralized questions stated in the portion of the Gardner Report 
entitled ''Selection Criteria.” Tne Contractor will detdl these 
criteria. 

"2. The Contractor will test these criteria and techniques on 
the several specific types of United States universities to be 
chosen by the Contractor. It is understood that the Contractor 
will be adding to, rerining, and denning more precisdy, the criteria 
and techniques while the studies of speciric universities are beinji 
carried out, and each study of a university will specifically indi- 
cate in what way, if any, it is based on criteria or teclmiques 
that differ from those rinally recommended to A1.D. In chooring 
the universities to be studied, the Contractor will seek diversifica- 
tion in size, sponsorship (public, private, sectarian, nonsectarian), 
experience in international operations, experience with A1.D. or 
predecessor agencies, geographic distribution in the United States, 
geographic and function^ areas of overseas interest, and such 
other factors as may be relevant in obtaining a representative 
group with sufficient diversity to test and illustrate the application 
of proper criteria and techniques. The group vill include at least 
100 universities, and no more than 125 universities, unless other- 
wise agreed upon by AJ.D. Consultants may be eng^d for 
studies of specffic universities, subject to appropriate safeguards 
against possible conflicts of interest, but responsibility for each 
study and for the correlation of the studies rests with the Con- 
tractor. 

"3. Starting bora the section of the Gardner Report enritled 
'‘Non-Governmental Arrangements,” the Contractor will describe 
in detail and recommend, with criteria for choice, what kinds of 
instrumentalities are needed, are practicable, and will most effec- 
tively serve to promote multiple-univerrity efforts in AJ.D. pro- 
grams. 

''4. In performing the contract, the Contractor will assemble 
and anal 3 ^ all available data, including information available 
within and outside A.I.D.; make visits and on tte scene surveys, 
as appropriate; assess the relevant characteristics of each institu- 
tion, with particid^ regard for the Gardner ^recommendations; 
and maintain a close working relationship with A.I.D.” 

This task has been undertaken with full cognizance of the 
warning given by Mr. Gardner as follows: 

"It has been suggested that we correct the deficiencies of repent 
selection procedures by establishing an orderly, systematic and 
explicit set of procedures and criteria. But we believe that atiy 
such attempt to formalize or explicitly deBne the selection pro- 
cedure would tie the Agency hand and foot.” 

We subscribe to and have tried to adhere to this advice. But 
Mr. Gardner continued: 

"The solution to the selection problem is to state certain general 
considerations (as we have above) and then to make certain that 
the jwple doing the selection are adequatdy equipped to do an 
intelligent job. This means, first of all, that they must be people 
who know the universities and know quality when they 
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see it. The seccnd requirement is that they have a thorough 
grasj^ of th3 nature of the job to be done overseas. The third 
requirement is that they have access to (or develop on their own) 
a comprehen^ve view of the total U. S. resources (university and 
other) tc do the job. The fourth requirement is that there be 

* ins^mentalities (such as . . . university consortia) through 
which Ae resources of small institutions can be tapped.** 

It is within the framework of this advice and using the eight 

■ general considerations cited by Mr. Gardner that this study under- 

takes to be helpful to those in the Agenqr charged witli the 
responsibility of selecting university contractors. 

For each of the generalized criteria suggested by Mr. Gardner, 
some general elaborations and interpretations are included. Some, 
from a practical and operational point of view, are more realistic 
than others. The objective facts are applicable and available for 
some of his criteria, whereas for others the Agenqr wiU probably 
have to be content with subjective judgments. In the latter case, 
however, such judgments should be based on at least sophisti- 
cated and enlightened feelings of people who are weU acquainted 
with tl?e needs of the Agency and the detailed nature of the 
American educational system. 

First, we have detailed Mr. Gardner*s generalized questions 
by applying them to the various types of institutions and con- 
sortia. Second, we have tested many of the criteria through 
view of a vast amount of information and data as well as by 
means of personal interviews with knowledgeable people, always 
keeping in mind that in order to get pertinent and relevant an- 
swers prior to making a decision (such as selection of a contrac- 
tor), the right and relevant questions must be asted. The right 
question to ask of one type of institution may be irrelevant in 
the case of another type. 

For the purpose of this study we have used the nine rather 
obvious types or categories of institutions or organizations into 
which the 108 examples in the sample were divided, (see 
Appendix A, page 71). The number of sample institutions in 
the ninth, or ‘‘other** category is so small, and those that do faU 
outside one of the other eight categories are so diverse in objec- 
tives, scope, structure, and mode of operation, that we have not 
attempted to apply Mr. Gardner*s generalized questions or cri- 
teria to this group of institutions. This is not to imply that the 
institutions which fall outside the categories listed have no poten- 

* tial usefulness to AID. The opposite would appear to be likely. 
It should be emphasized tha^ since the variability is so great 
in tins category, the criteria would have to be applied to individ- 

« ual institutions rather than to this group generally. (In Mr. 

Gardner*s generalized questions he used the word ‘‘university** 
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to include all kinds of higher education institutions — universities, 
colleges, junior colleges, consortia, etc.) 

For the purpose of detailing Mr. Gardner's generalized selec- 
tion criteria and for the purpose of testing these against various 
types of institutions within the sample, we devised rather specific 
questions which could be asked of each university. These ques- 
tions were not of equal significance with respect to either (a) 
the extent to which good answers were available for all institu- 
tions, or (b) their value in helping the Agency answer the 
crucial question of whether or not a specific institution would 
be a good place to consider for a development contract. 

The questions, however, were helpful as a technique which 
any agency, not thoroughly knouiedgeable about each of a long 
list of institutions, would l^d useful in building up an inventory 
of information about the probable r&sources and attitudes in in- 
dividual institutions. The questions should be useful in ^ving 
a backgroimd of something more than purely subjective feelings 
about the potential usefulness of the various types of institutions 
for the meeting of AID'S needs. 

It is on the basis of our experience in this testing program, 
as well as from discussions with many experienced ^ucators 
(both faculty and administrators), that we have been able to 
anive at the general comments following a statement of each of 
Mr. Gardner's eight generalized “Selection Criteria" applied to 
each of the nine categories or types of institutions. Many of the 
specific questions actually shed light on more than one criterion. 

The specific questions, based on those raised by the Academy's 
representatives in studying the various sample institutions, are as 
follows: 

1 . What information on the various departments and schools in your 
institutions do you have that might be helpful to the administra- 
tors of the AID program? 

2. Can you provide AID with the names of department chairmen and 
faculty members who might be particularly helpful to the AID 
program? 

3. Can you provide the number of graduate students in the particular 
departments and schools involved? 

4. Can you provide the number of master’s degrees awarded for the 
past five years? 

5. Can you provide the number of doctoral degrees awarded for the 
past five years? 

6. What i nf ormation on the vmrious departments and schools can you 
provide for the last five years showing the research and omer 
important contracts and ^nts conducted by your institution? 

7. Can you provide information for the last five years showing the 
resemch, consulting, government, and corporate activities in which 
key faculty members were involved? 
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8. For Aese same schools and departments can you provide a list of 
publications by tte faculty for each of the past five years? 

9. For these same schools and departments can you provide a list of 
overseas activities of the faculty for the past five years? 

10. For these same schools and departments can you provide a list of 
honors received by the faculty for the past five years? 

11. Can you provide a list of non-Westem courses and programs 
offered by your institution? 

12. Can you pro^^de AID with the enrollment in each of these pro- 
grams at the graduate level? 

13. Can you provide information on special research institutes on 
campus? 

14. Can you provide information on research actmties in affiliated 
hospitals? 

15. Can you provide information on off-campus research centers and 
laboratories? 

16. What information can you provide on your institution's commit- 
ment to overseas development work? 

17. Does your institution have a fiexibilitj^ of operation which mil 
make it possible to undertake new assignments, particularly off- 
campus and overseas? 

18. Is your institution in a position to tailor programs to the needs 
of developing countries? 

19. Could your institution release some of its best personnel to spend 
a year or two abroad? 

20. How would the administration replace these persons or reassign 
their current duties? 

21. What kinds of educational development activities has your in- 
stitution carried on in recent years, both domestically and overseas? 

22. Do you have any unique programs or have you made special 
contributions to the develo^ent of your local community? 

23. Who in the institution has been responsible for these programs? 

24. Are these programs still bdng carried on? 

25. What interest does your institution have and to what extent has 
it participated in such acti^^ties as the Peace Corps? 

26. What interest does your institution have and to \sffiat extent has 
it participated in such actmties as the Job Corps? 

27. What interest does your institution have and to w^hat extent has 
it participated in offier domestic programs involving the under- 
privileged? 

28. Has your institution been involved in programs such as these in 
its own community or in nearby areas? 

29. Does your institution include foreign students in its student body? 

30. How many foreign students were on campus during each of the 
past five years? 

31. From which countries do they originate? 
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32> What special activities does the institution engage in with respect 
to foreign students? 

33> What does your institution do in order to understand better the 
needs of foreign students, and to overcome some of the problems 
they present? 

34. What special resources or programs does your institution have 
that you think might be helpful to the AID program? 

35. Does your institution have a museum, a library, and anthropologi- 
cal and archaeological specialities and interests? 

36. \^^at kind of adult education and extension services does your 
institution conduct? 

37. ^^at is the scope of these activities? 

38. Are there special language programs and institutes on your 
campus? 

39. Does your institution have a foreign study program such as junior 
year abroad or a foreign center? 

40. Is your institution engaged in cooperative activities with other 
colleges and universities? 

41. Is your institution engaged in cooperative activities with secondary 
schools? 

42. If your institution is engaged in cooperative activities with other 
colleges, universities, or secondary schools, can you provide 
descriptive information which AID might find useful? 

43. Can you provide printed or o&er descriptive materia issued by 
the institution, such as catalogs, annual reports, presidents’ re- 
ports, and press releases, which might be helpful in assessing the 
scope and the range of your institution's activities? 

44. Can you provide printed or other descriptive material issued by 
the institution which would be helpful in explaining the aims and 
capacities of your institution to members of the staff directing 
and planning the AID program? 
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Extent Off Resources 

Gardner’s Selection Criterion^ Number 1 

*To what extent has the university developed 
its resources in the international field generally 
— faculty, curriculum, research, library, inter- 
disciplinary programs?” 

Land-Grant Universities 

This type of institution can be said to have developed its 
resources in the international field to a high degree and this 
has been done in most cases in a relatively short period of time. 
However, it should be noted that this rapid development in the 
land-grant university has not necessarily been of au across-the- 
board kutd. For instance, the evidence would indicate that such 
institutions have strengtiiened their international interests in ap- 
plied areas such as agriculture and engineering perhaps to a 
greater extent than they have in areas such as languages, an- 
thropology, sociology, and the several cultural fields. 

In a similar manner, in this type of institution perhaps more 
attention has been ^ven to the operation, administration, man- 
agement, and staffing of overseas development projects than in 
developing a planned way interdisciplinary area study programs 
at the undergraduate and graduate level or in the development 
of broadly-conceived curricula in, for instance, non-Western 
studies. 

It appears that the atmual dollar volume of overseas develop- 
ment work in some land-grant universities exceeds the total 
doUar volume of aU research on their home campus. In the 
land-grant universities, development of resources of future im- 
portance in international development generally has not been 
undertaken in certain professional areas. For instance, law, inter- 
national relations, education, social work, and business adminis- 
tration are not usually as well developed in land-grant institu- 
tions as they are in other types of institutions. In engineering 
there appears to be a wide variation of stages of development 
within this type of institution. 

Other Public Uniyersities and Colleges 

The general development of the public universities, in terms 
of this criterion, is at high level and reflects historically a longer 
period of interest in international affairs than has been the case 
with the land-grant institutions. They may be considered together 
with the latter type as constituting almost the fuU gamut of 
American higher education at the university level. To be sure. 
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Extent of Resources 



the public non-land-grant institutions generally have not been 
assigned certain fields of interest to the Agency such as agricul- 
ture, but, on the other hand, they generally have well-developed 
professional programs in medicine and law which may well be of 
future importance in international development. In terms of 
general resources such as arts and science and including en- 
gineering, out of which an interest in overseas work might be 
expected to flourish, these institutions are strong. Area study 
curricula, including non-Westem cultural programs, are quite 
generally found. Language instruction, including many of those 
languages identified with less-developed nations, is common in 
the large public universities. 

Faculties are large, diversified, and are oriented toward re- 
search and scholarship in many of the more prominent public 
institutions. The libraries of many of these institutions are among 
the better university libraries of the United States. 

It should be pointed out that many of the large public univer- 
sities have attracted large numbers of foreign students and visit- 
ing scholars and, particularly in more recent years, have found 
it possible to send more faculty members on a wide variety of 
overseas study and research assignments. 

Public University Branches 

It has been observed that this category of institutions, which 
is of rather recent origin, usually has not developed resources 
in the international field to the extent the parent universities 
have.* This is understandable because, in general, these branches 
have been established in large popitiation centers primarily to 
meet the basic educational needs of the lesidents under the theory 
that it is cheaper to provide educational facilities where the 
people live than to transport students to a central-state university 
campus. 

In many of the branch campus&s, it is probable that the em- 
phasis is on teaching and training rather than on research. In 
maiQ^, part-time and adult education is of major importance. 
Libraries in many of the branches are inferior to those in the 
parent university, although interlibrary mechanisms may be in 
operation. Team approaches and interdisciplinary curricula are 
less well developed than in the parent institution. 

In some cases, the administrative relations between the parent 
and branch rre unclear, both at the high^i^ echelons and at the 
departmental level. Local autonomy and legal authority for en- 
tering into contracts vary &om case to case. 



* There are a few cxccpttons to this general statement. 
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Extent of Resources 

Lai^e Private Universities 

With perhaps the exception of agriculture and, to a lesser 
extent, adult education, trade skills, or vocational training, the 
large private universities have generally (with some specific ex- 
ceptions) had considerable experience with and interest in inter- 
national fields. This is natural because they are not supported 
by the various states and therefore have considered themselves 
more nationally and internationn^y oriented. It should be pointed 
out that there is a wide variation between the representatives of 
this category of universities in terms of size, scope and emphasis 
of curricula, international interest, and their views of their own 
educational mission, as weU as their source of control. 

Many of the large private universities have traditionally had 
a substantial interest in foreign students and in the development 
of working relationships with foreign universities. Area studies 
programs, interdisciplinary curricula, and the development of 
cross-professional and disciplinary institutes are common in the 
large private universities. On many of these campuses, research, 
not ouly in the sciences and engineering but also in the basic 
and ^plied social sciences, is found to be a significant mission. 

Some of the best qualified private universities, from the 
standpoint of this criterion, may tend to see direct service to the 
government or to specific overseas undertakings as falling outside 
their own objectives. 

Purely from the standpoint of this criterion alone, it can be 
said that many of the large private universities represent a fine 
resource for international development programs. However, the 
variation between the individual institutions within this category 
is so great and the needs of the Abney’s projects are so specific 
that the possible matching of university to project becomes a 
problem requiring considerable understanding. 

Nevertheless, this category of institutions represents a great 
store of potential usefulness simply from the point of view of 
extent of development of resources in the international field. 

Liberal Arts Colleges 

As a practical matter, the limited scope of purpose of this type 
of institution has had the effect of limiting their development of 
resources (particularly those needed by the Agency) in the inter- 
national field. This is not to say that tiiese coOeges are not inter- 
ested in international affairs. Many of them have developed strong 
interdisciplinary and intercultur^ area-study and non-Western 
studies programs at the undergraduate level. Their faculties may 
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well include individuals who are most competent in applicable dis- 
ciplines. Generally, however, they are oriented to undergraduate 
teaching. The depth of manpower in a given held is usually such 
that mobility of assigriment would not be great, and research, 
particularly on broad interdisciplinary problems, is usually ab- 
sent. The service mission of the liberal arts college is less well de- 
veloped than in other types of educational institutions. 

Libraries generally service the undergraduate teaching mission 
rather than any broader purpose. Many of tiie colleges have, for 
their size» a substantial foreign student population. 

There is some indication that many of the better liberal arts 
colleges are beginning to feel the need of greater involvement in 
action programs including possibly international development. 
Many are establishing some kind of overseas branch operation or 
cooperative overseas study opportunities for their own students. 

The lack of depth (in terms of numbers) of faculty in a ^ven 
discipline, as mentioned above, is leading to an increasing interest 
among liberal arts colleges in the formation of cooperative inter- 
institutional associations, consortia, etc., for the purpose of rein- 
fordng their strengths in fields of interest to the Agency. 

Large Engineering and Science Universities and Institutes 

Althoug)! this category of institutions is not large, there are sev- 
eral examples which have developed substantial and important re- 
sources applicable to the Agency’s needs. of these institu- 

tions are already involved in AID contracts arid in other overseas 
development programs under other auspices. 

Naturally, as the name of this ^e of institution implies, the 
scope of disciplines involved is more limited than in the case of 
other categories, but in several of the institutions their resources 
are more extensive than would be anticipated. For instance, there 
are cases of technological institutes which recently have developed 
strong interests and capabilities in management, administration, 
and economics. Furthermore, some have made substantial con- 
tributions to the application of these interests to overseas develop- 
ment 

The variation in size of these institutions leads to considerable 
disparity in their specific resources, both in terms of departmental 
depth and in terms of interdisciplinary scope and capability. It is 
found that, within this category, generally the most important re- 
sources will be the various branches of en^eering. Particular at- 
tention is called to their e:iperience in the application of this dis- 
cipline to broad problems of industrial development. Usually 
these institutions would have had less experience in small, grass 
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roots, trade, or simple commercial or manufacturing development, 
but there are undoubtedly exceptions. 

if concern for the development of overseas research centers is 
applicable, this category of American institutions could provide 
significant resources. 

As a rule these institutions have not developed wide-scale pro- 
grams that we have come to know as area studies, nor are highly 
developed non-Western cultural undertakings found in their cur- 
ricula, either at the undergraduate or graduate level 

A remarkably hi^ enrollment of foreign students, particularly 
at the graduate level, exists in this category of institutions reflect- 
ing a basic interest in what they have to offer other countries. 

Because most of these institutions are private, they are expected 
to be less locally-oriented in their activities than would be the 
case if they were state-supported. On the other hand, a few of 
them have, sometime through an almost autonomous division, 
developed strong technical and vocational programs designed to 
meet local manpower needs. This might well constitute a valuable 
resource useful to overseas development, notwithstanding the fact 
that th^e two objectives might seem incompatible. 

The great disparity between the different representatives of 
this category of institutions, in terms of objectives, size, mode of 
operation, and even basic strengtii, leads to the conclusion that 
this criterion, althou^ hi^y pertinent, would have to be ap- 
plied to the individual institution rather than to the class on the 
whole in order to determine its true validity. 

Junior Colleges 

In view of the basic objectives, 1 ition, source of control and 
support, and in terms of scope of th^ mission (many junior cob 
leges are actually called community colleges), these institutions are 
not expected to have developed many resources in the interna- 
tional field. Although this is generally true, it is possible that a 
^ven junior college or several of them combined would have 
certain kinds of r^ources that might be matched with ATD*s 
needs in specific specialized projects. In fact, they might have some 
resources and ""know-how** which would be superior to any of the 
other types of institutions. 

An agency or foundation would not go to the typical junior col- 
lege if the project involved a high degree of sophisticate strengtii 
in any one of the usual substantive disciplines or professions. 
Teaching on the undergraduate level is their prime function. Re- 
search is usually not emphasized if carried on at all. Library facili- 
ties are developed to meet the coUege*s teaching needs and, in 
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most cases, would be rather inadequate for researdi support. 
Teaching loads are generally high relative to other types of insti- 
tutions. Interdisciplinary programs or curricula which normally 
involve upper-class and graduate students are ordinarily not pres- 
ent in the junior college. 

However, many junior and community colleges have had excel- 
lent experience in certain areas which might put them in the 
position of serving as an important resource in support of selected 
AID projects, provided of course that some of the o^er criteria are 
positive. Two possibilities are cited: 

• Trade school or vocational programs. Many of the junior or 
community colleges have developed strong trade, subprofCssional, 
or vocational programs usually rdated to the specific manpower 
needs of their local community. This is a unique Idnd of educational 
or, more often, training operation with which, generally speaking, 
the other types of institutions have had relatively little experience. 
Although most junior colleges do not have staff or faculty members 
who have had a diversity of experience in international develop- 
ment, it is altogether likely that some really good teachers of the 
various trades and subprofessional skills (such as clerical, elec- 
tronics, mechanics, etc.) could best be found in the junior college. 

• Administration of grass roots or locally oriented trade-skill or 
vocational institutions. The very nature of the mission of the junior 
or community college as it has developed in the United States 
(although they vary widely in scope, structure, support, and control) 
has given rise to a substantial body of experienced administrators 
skilled in the organization, development, and management of this 
increasingly important type of educational institution. Here again 
the typical junior college administrator is not experienced in overseas 
development for the most part or in the application of his knowledge 
and experience to the overseas developing nation problem. 



Consortia of Colleges and Universities 

Since consortia do not generally have faculties, curricula, li- 
braries, etc., this criterion does not specifically apply. But the 
consortia do draw upon the res'>urces of their component institu- 
tions. The major question is the extent to which these resources 
are made available to the consortium itself. There is a wide dispar- 
ity among consortia in the degree of availability or usefulness of 
niember resources. Geographic proximity of the members to each 
other, institutional interest in the joint undertaking, rightness and 
prestige of the consortium administration and management are all 
factors which may well determine the degree to which the re- 
sources of the components are marshalled in support of the needs 
of the consortium in relation to its mission. 

For further material on consortia, see Part U, page 49. 
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Caliber of Faculty 

Gardner’s Selection Criterion, Number 2 

'*What is the caliber of faculty in key fields? 
Relevant fields will of course vary with the na^ 
ture of the contract and may include — among 
others — agriculture^ economics public adminis- 
tration^ medicine^ nursings public healthy so- 
ciology, cultural anthropology^ business ad- 
ministration^ education and all fields of engi- 
neering.*^ 

Land-Grant Uniyersities 

A hig^ quality of faculty is nonnally found in this category of 
institutions, both in terms of the traditional standards used to 
measure quality and in terms of depth of backup strength (quan- 
tity). However, it must be remembered that this is a group of uni- 
versities that ^aditionally has been assigned a somewhat lim- 
ited educational mission. For instance, all of the land-grant institu- 
tions would be eTEpected to have weU-developed programs and 
faculties in agriculture, but few would have medical or dental 
schools. By the same token, the basic arts and sciences usually, 
but not in all cases, have been considered service courses in these 
institutions and the great strengtii in faculty that has been devel- 
oped in some other categories of universities normally would not 
be found. 

Therefore, this criterion becomes highly important when con- 
sidering a particular land-grant institution for an Agency contract 
and the conclusions would be affected by the nature of the par- 
ticular field or fields relevant to the specific project. 

Other Public Universities and Colleges 

Since th^s category of institutions includes both the large multi- 
purpose and general state universities as weU as the state colleges 
(the latter often being institutions which until recently were teacher 
colleges but are now rapidly eicpanding to include other fields, 
particularly arts and sciences), wide variation in caliber of faculty 
will be found in the fields relevant to international development 
projects. Most of these schools would not include agriculture 
and many would not include engineering. Many of mir finest 
medical schools and schools of public health are found in this 
type of university. Many of these institutions (both universities 
and state colleges) have particularly fine programs and hi^ caliber 
faculty in the field of education, including primary, secondary 
and higher education. 
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Here again the application of this criterion to this category of 
institutions has to be made on an indiridual basis, both with re- 
spect to the specific project and to the particular institution under 
consideration. 

Public University Branches 

There is a general feeling that the caliber of faculty, in most 
of the fields relevant to international development, would not be 
as hi^ in university branches as that in their parent institutions. 
The evidence seems to confirm this feeling, altiiou^ there are a 
few specific exceptions. 

An important question to aric in considering a branch university 
is whether or not the branch is fuUy integrated with tile parent at 
the departmental level or is the relationship primarily at the admin- 
istrative level. This relationship seems to be particularly impor- 
tant in the application of this criterion. Generally the quality ap- 
pears hi^er and certainly the potential depth of eapertuess would 
be greater in the cases where there is close integration (perhaps 
under one chairman) of faculty and curriculum at the department 
level. 

Since most branch&s of the state universities are located in large 
population centers, their branches in terras of faculty and cur- 
ricula could be expected to be more closely related to local com- 
munity manpower needs. This fact in itself could give rise to the 
pcKsibility in specific cases of finding hi^ quality faculty in cer- 
tain relevant fields. 

Large Private Umversities 

The caliber of faculty in key fields will be found hi^ in a large 
number of large private universities. This category of institutions, 
in most cases, will also proride hi^ quality of facul^ in sub- 
stantial depth in many relevant areas. But by the same token this 
category will be void of some key fields. For instance, the broad 
field of agriculture is practically untouched in the private uni- 
versity wi£ the possible exception of agricultural economics and 
certain scientific areas where applications are made to agricultural 
problems (for example, entomology). 

There is usually great strengtii in the relevant basic arts and 
sciences and in many of the professions (law, medicine, engineer- 
ing public health [in perhaps fewer cases], education, and nurs- 
ing). 

Althou^ great strength of faculty in key fields is often found 
in this category of institutions, many are more oriented toward 
undergraduate and graduate teaching, basic research, and schol- 
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arly rather than in service types of activity. There are, however, 
sig^iificant exceptions to this, and the trend appears to ^ towards 
more involvement of expert faculty members in this ^e of non- 
public institution in applied and project research, consultation with 
industry and gov^ment, and towards team approaches to prob- 
lem solving. 

Liberal Arts Colleges 

Since this category of institutions is hi^y limited in scope of 
interest, it is obvious that many areas applicable to international 
development would be missing entirely. This would include aU the 
professions. Since the majority of these colleges are conc^ed with 
only undergraduate curricula and are relatively small, the depth 
of strengtii in the faculty would not be found very great. Excel- 
lent people, particularly in the arts and sciences, are, however, 
pr^nt on these campuses, and a high degree of interest in inter- 
disdplinary approaches is found, as reflected in their curricula, 
and this applies specifically to area-studies programs and non- 
Westem cultures and languages. Research and action programs re- 
lated to the requirements of international studies generally are 
not well developed on the liberal arts college campus. 

This criterion is difficult to apply to this category of institu- 
tions simply because their total interest and qualifications would 
not lead them into a potential for Agency contracts. The high 
quality of the faculties, however, is a resource which should not be 
overlooked when teams under different management auspices are 
being established. 

Large E^igineering and Science Universities and Institutes 

This criterion must be applied with care and discernment to this 
category of institutions because of the vanations in the nature of 
their objectives and scope, and in the apparent variations in the 
general quality of faculty from institution to institution within the 
category. 

High quality of faculty can be expected in many of the basic 
sdences and in certain branches of engineering, but there again 
there is a high degree of spedficity. Few of these institutions 
would have high quality and depth in hydraulic engineering as 
applied to irrigation problems, but a small number would. 
Some of those t^t have great strength in this fleld might be weak 
in language capabilities or in other relevant and related fields. 

Strong programs in agriculture, medicine, nursing, cultural an- 
thropology, teacher education, and business administration usu- 
ally would not be found in this category of institutions, although a 
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few have developed strong management and industrial adminis- 
tration programs with the highest quality of faculty. 

Junior CoUeges 

When an attempt is made to apply this general criterion to most 
junior colleges, it will be found that, by using solely the tradi- 
tional academic standards, the response would be generally un- 
favorable. The doctoral degree is assumed to be important in de- 
scribing hicully quality, and in most cases the percentage of doc- 
torates on junior college faculties is lower than in several of the 
other eateries. Ordinarily, in the relevant fields dted by Mr. 
Gardner, the quality of faculty in many junior colleges would not 
be considered high. 

On the other hand, other fields may turn out to be most relevant 
to specific AID projects and in such cases there might very well be 
found a very high quality faculty. This would be particularly 
true in the fields of trade skills, subprofessional areas, and voca- 
tional education. Therefore, if the Agency were involved in a 
project calling for the development of instruction and training in 
fields such as industrial arts, metal working, carpentry, or sewing, 
it would undoubtedly discover a higher quality of faculty in cer- 
tain junior colleges than it would in the ^ical university or liberal 
arts college. 

By the same token, a high degree of interdisciplinary sophistica- 
tion probably would not be found in the typical junior college. 
Naturally there are individual exceptions on many junior college 
campuses, and these individuals might in some cases be a useful 
and effective resource. 

For the purpose of marshalling enough over-all strengtii to 
warrant a total institutional contract, many junior colleges would be 
found lacking. 

Consortia o£ Colleges and Universities 

Since the ^ical consortium or association does not have a fac- 
ulty of its own, obviously this criterion does not apply to this cate- 
gory. 

However, since consortia do draw upon the member institu- 
tions, it is at least conceivable that the quality of faculty in- 
volve in a ^ven project managed through a consortium might be 
very hi^. At least the potential for this kind of result would be 
present The criterion should be applied in every case, however, 
because there is always the possibility of the opposite result oc- 
curring — namely, the aggregation of less able and therefore most 
readily assigned faculty from several members of the consortia 
being allocated to the group for overseas assignment. 
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Gardner’s Selection Crit^on^ Number 3 

*'Has the faculty shown any inclination toward 
the kind of interdisciplinary work so essential 
to development assistance? Are there area study 
programs or interdisciplinary research teams?** 

Land-Grant Ummsities 

Because of the traditional service mission of the land-grant 
colleges and universities, the use of the interdisdplinary ap- 
proach to problem solving has been quite common in this type 
of institution. 

It is noteworthy, however, that what mght be called inter- 
disciplinary work by the people in this type of institution would 
probably mean something entirely different lErom what the same 
expression would describe in, say, a private college or university. 
In the former, it might mean an irrigation engineer, a fertilizer 
chemist, a soil expert, and a farm economist, all attacking a prob- 
lem of creating a viable and productive agricultural district in a 
developing country. In the latter, the same expression might 
mean a cultural anthropologist, a sociologist, a political sdentist, 
two or three language scholars, and a historian combining to 
study the effect of modem methods of communication on the 
soci^ and cultural behavior of a tribe or nation. 

Area study curricula in the usual sense have not been widely 
developed in most of the land-grant institutions. More often in- 
terdisdplinary research teams are at work, although, as pointed 
out above, even in research such teams may be somewhat re- 
stricted in disdplinary scope. With the recent growth patterns 
of the land-grant institutions in many states and with the general 
tendency for them to move more in the direction of becoming 
all-purpose universities, particularly building more strengtii in the 
basic scieiKes, the arts and humanities, and even in mai^ cases 
the addition of new professional schools (for instance, busin&ss 
administration), an increase can be expected in the tendency to 
use interdisciplinary research teams and to develop broader area 
curricular programs. 

This criterion needs to be applied to this category of institu- 
tions, but caution also is called for in its use as a measure of 
future contract success. The required interdisdplinary approach 
for a needed project may involve different areas and certainly 
different people than past team efforts have required, so experi- 
ence may not be specifically applicable. The right attitude or 
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general facully and administration’s feeling regarding this kind of 
work so necessary to development assistance would likely be 
found present in titis category of institutions. 



Other Pablk Universities and Colleges 

This category of institutions has been in the forefront of the 
development of interdisciplinary programs, both from the stand- 
point of team research and in area stucties curricula. For in- 
stance, the involvement of a university in the development of a 
Latin American area study program with substantial interinsti- 
tutional relationships with Central and South American institu- 
tions was first developed in a state university. Such cooperative 
programs have spread widely among this category of institutions, 
particularly with the state universities. The state colleges, being 
more limited in scope of interest, have not advanced as far in 
this kind of activity, but a number are making initial efforts in 
this direction. 

This criterion should be applied in the consideration of an 
institution of this type and especially in view of the following ob- 
servation. Although these institutions are generally large and di- 
versified in their resources, evidence is developing that some 
may be so large that it has become necessary for the separate 
internal units (departments, divisions, schools, colleges, etc.) to 
become large enough themselves to gain autonomy and self- 
sufficiency, and in some cases to be rather noncommunicative 
with other units. A scholar in a departmental faculty of one 
hundred may find it possible, if not usual, to discova that all 
or most of his casual acqu^tances, even daily hmcheon com- 
panions, are all from his own department Similady many of the 
academic disciplines are so broad that sub-specialti&s are devel- 
oped to an extent that a specialist in econonuc theory who jmns 
with an eepnonue statistician on a project might say he was 
engaged in interdisdplinary research. 

The comments regarding the application of this criterion to 
land-grant institutions are applicable also to this category of in- 
stitutions. 

Public Univetsity Biancbes 

It te safe to say that the interdisciplinary approach either in 
curriculum development or in team research has not been devel- 
oped widely in the branch operations of most public universities. 
Naturally there may be a few exceptions. This general observa- 
tion could be expected to be true because of the dominance of 
undergraduate and adult education programs in the brandies, the 
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fact that most of the branches are relatively recent on the educa- 
tional scene, and the fact that most of them are directed pri- 
marily toward local community needs. 

It is quite possible, however, that individual faculty members 
might be found on these campuses who are interested in, 
capable of, or are actually engaged in cooperative interdisci- 
plinary team efforts. 

One question that can be raised when considering a repre- 
sentative of this category of institutions is the extent to which it 
is integrated with its parent university, particularly at the de- 
partmental or academic faculty level. 

Large Private Universities 

The faculty and administrative inclinations toward and pat- 
terns of interdisciplinary approaches to teaching and research in 
the large private universities appear to be more similar to those 
found in the large public universities than to those in the typical 
land-grant institutions. Area-studies programs and regional insti- 
tutes (such as Far East, Southeast Asia, Afidcan, and Latin 
American) are often found in these universities. These programs 
and institutes in some cases involve undergraduate instruction 
as well as graduate instruction and research. A question arises, 
however, as to whether the interdisciplinary approach is really 
a pervading fact or is it a paper objective announced in principle 
but not stron^y adhered to in practice? A great divergence will 
be found between different universities and sometimes great dif- 
ferences in the degree to which the approach is actually used in 
various areas of the same university. Some of the strongest and 
best developed area-study programs in the higher education es- 
tabli^ment are found in the private universities, and some of 
these have aow had several decades of experience, although the 
majority have developed their programs since World War II. 

It has been observed that a greater preval^s'^e of formally 
organized graduate schools of international relations (most of 
which are oriented toward political affairs and foreign policy) is 
found in the private universities than in the public institutions. 
Althouj^ foreign policy and international political science is not 
an area in which the Agency would likely be primarily interested 
for the purpose of enhardng internationd development, it is ob- 
vious that the presence of such an und^aking on a campus 
might well be an indication of broad institutional interest in 
overseas studies. There is on campuses where international rela- 
tions (in the traditional sense) is a well-developed operation a 
rather widespread flavor of international concern diffusing the 
whole institution. 
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The broad-based objectives of the recently-enacted Interna- 
tional Education Act, calling for the development of centers of 
excellence in this field, may wdl focus a considerable amount of 
additional attention around the already functioning graduate 
schools of international studies. It may also encourage these 
schools, so often found in the private universities, to develop 
wider based attacks on problems involving more disciplines than 
have been usual. 

Generally speaking, one would expect this criterion to be as 
well met in this category of institutions as in any other and better 
than iu several. 

Liberal Arts Colleges 

This criterion is particularly applicable to the typical liberal 
arts college, but in a way entirely different from its pertiaence 
to the usual land-grant, public, or private university. Naturally 
as these colleges are primarily, if not solely (a few do offer 
some graduate work at the master’s degree level in a few 
fields), restricted to undergraduate teaching with little interest in 
research, their interest or inclination is to apply the interdiscipli- 
nary approach to curricular matters. Team teaching has been de- 
veloped on many of these campuses. This is perh^s due to what 
is said to be a “demand” on the part of the current generation 
of students, particularly students of the arts and sciences, that 
all their courses if not every lecture and every problem assigned 
be “relevant” to the great social problems of die day. This grow- 
ing attitude of students is often shared by an increasing (or at 
least an increasingly vocal minority) number of faculty members. 

This inclination toward a broader approach to learning has 
been manifested in a fairly large number of liberal arts colleges 
througli their overseas center or junior year abroad programs. 
Dozens of relatively small colleges have established or acquired 
a foreign facility (most often in Western Europe) for housing 
groups of their students for a semester or year of study either 
under the guidance of their own assigned faculty members or in 
a foreign university. Such programs do indicate a growing interest 
in the interdisciplinary approach as related to overseas culture 
although seldom are these located in or related to the under- 
developed or developing regions of primary interest to the 
Agency. 

Large Engineering and Science Universities and Institutes 

Strange as it may seem, in view of the fact that the traditional 
image of this type of institution is one reflecting a hig)i degree 
of specialization, there are several examples within the category 
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where a well-developed philosophy of team research and inter- 
disciplinary cunicula exists. These examples of such unexpected 
inclinations are, however, likely to be more narrow than those '' 

found on general-purpose university campuses. For instance, at 
an institute weU-developed teams might be actively engaged in a 
broad scope engineering project, but utilizing some basic scien- ^ 

tists such as chemists, physicists, and mathematicians. The broad 
scope curricula commonly referred to as regional area studies 
(such as Far Eastern, African, or Latin American) involving 
language, politics, history, geography, anthropology, and sociology 
are not likely to be found here. 

It is interesting to note that in several of this type of institution 
there are very recent trends toward affiliation, or actual merger 
in two very recent cases, of science and engineering institutions 
'mth other institutions with a broader base of programs to some 
extent for the purpose of making possible a greater degree of 
potential interdisciplinary work. Common involvement of this 
type of institution in consortia either for a sin^ project or for 
a joint attack on several undertakings would also in^cate a desire 
on the part of their faculties to provide a vnder base of potential 
interdisciplinary knowledge and e:q>ertness which can be brought 
to bear on the process of solving problems. 

Junior Colleges 

Because of the dominant emphasis on lower division work 
(freshman and sophomore) in the arts and sciences v^th a sec- 
ond emphasis on trade skills and subprofessional areas, the fac- 
ulties of most junior coUeges have not shown a great inclination 
toward the kind of interdisciplinary work \^ich Mr. Gardner 
deems ‘‘so essential to development assistance.** Few junior col- 
leges have developed \^at are considered signiticant area-study 
programs or interdisdplinary research teams. If , to be sure, such 
a criteria were deemed essential or even desirable for a specific 
development project overseas, it would not be profitable to or- 
plore the possibility of a junior college to handle the contract. 

Consortia of Collies and Universities 

This criterion is not specifically ^plicable to consortia since 
it deals vdth the habitual or philosophical stance of an institu- 
tional faculty. « 

In the case of a sin^c purpose ad hoc type of consortium, 
however, deigned primarily to carry out an interdisciplinary 
kind of project, this criterion would be important. Putting a po- 
litical sd&ntist from one institution, an engineer from another, 
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an agriculturist from a third, and a sodologist frtwn a fourth 
into a consortium for the purpose of carrying out a development 
pr^^t abroad will not guarantee an interdisciplinary team 
uroach to the problem at hand. Although the admim^ator of 
the contract may be coguizant of the need for a red mterdisci- 
plinary attack on the defined problem and each of the speciahste 
Slav say he is so inclined, there is something rather novel and 
unpredictable about this kind of work which m the end, if great 
tact and care are not used, is likely to end up with four separate 

and unrelated thrusts. 
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Gardnei^s Selection Criterion, Number 4 

**What are the research resources of the uni- 
versity in fields relevant to development, and 
particularly in those fields relating to the prob- 
lem at hand?** 

Land-Grant Uniyersities 

It can be assumed for this t^rpe of university that a specific 
institution being considered for an overseas development project 
would have suffident r^earch resources in those fields relevant 
to the problem at hand; otherwise the particular university 
would not be interested in the project. It is safe to say that 
perhaps the greatest research streng& of tiie land-grant univer- 
sities now lies in the fields related to agriculture and engineering. 
However, these institutions have developed specialized strengtiis 
peculiar to their own stat^ and regions and their strengtiis may 
not match the requirements of the specific overseas problem in- 
volved. For instance, research on the technology of irrigation or 
development of semiarid lands would not likely be found on the 
caucus of an eastern land-grant college. Therefore, in the con- 
sideration of a specific university (particularly of the state land- 
grant type) for a specific project, it is not enough for the uni- 
versity to say, “We have a strong research program.” This cri- 
terion, if it is important for a given project as it very often will 
be, therefore must be more specifically applied in the light of 
the problem at hand. 

Other Publk Uniyersities and CoU^es 

In most cas^ the research resources of the large state univer- 
sities can be assumed to be strong. This does not mean that 
they are strong or even adequate resources for support of the 
problems in all fields relevant to the specific projects of interest 
to the Agency. In most cases, the totd research background of 
the state colleges included in this category is found to be less 
than in the pubHc universities. Again there are exceptions par- 
ticularly in certain fields. Teacher education might well be one 
of these exceptions. 

It is entirely conceivable that for many projects a strong re- 
search resource might not be necessary for the contracting in- 
stitutions. Nevertheless, a demonstrated history of research would 
be one of the indications of interest, especially if the scholars 
involved could see the possibility of a significant feedback from 
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the overseas project which could be used to further their own 
research program. 

Although this criterion is of great and general importance, it 
would appear that it could be applied to a given institution ouly 
after the specific project is well formulated. 

Public University Branches 

From the very history and nature of the public university 
branches it can be assumed that few of them have as yet devel- 
oped strong research programs in fields of interest to the Agency. 
Again, it should be pointed out that in some cases where there 
is close curricular and departmental relationship between the 
branch and the parent or central institution, indvidual faculty 
members in the branch may actively engage in research projects 
as a part of the research undertaking of the parent department. 

This criterion can be expected to come up with rather nega- 
tive results when applied to this type of institution. Neverthe- 
less, when such a resource is important to the problem at hand 
it would be a cogent question to ask. 



Large Private Universities 

In many of the large private universities the research programs 
are highly developed and often broad in scope. Naturally a wide 
disparity is found between institutions in this group with respect 
to fields of research emphasis. In general, there are many within 
this category where there has been a tendency toward theoretical 
or basic research rather than toward the more applied type. 
Whole areas of research interest and, therefore, research re- 
sources normally would be found missing in the private univer- 
sity (for instance, in agriculture). 

Many of the private universities have substantially developed 
the team or interdisciplinary research approach, but again this is 
variable and might not be found on a given campus in fields of 
relevance to a specific overseas development project. 

Although the fulfillment of this criterion would have a high 
degree of expectancy in this type of university, it should be 
necessary to apply it ouly in the light of the problem at hand. 



liberal Arts Collies 

Since research productivity is not an important objective of 
the liberal arts college, significant reservoirs of research re- 
sources in the tields usually relevant to overseas development 
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ordinarily would not be found on these campuses. There might 
be a few exceptions, but they would be indeed few. 

Certainly for any project where research experience (and 
particularly applied researdi or broad interdisciplinary team re- 
search) is a requirement of the problem at hand, it would be 
reasonable to assume that the liberal arts college would not be 
adequate to meet the need. 



Laige Engineering and Science Uniyersities and Institutes 

Many of the institutions in this category have developed the 
highest level of researdi experience and will therefore be able to 
provide a strong resource under ibis criterion. Naturally, again, 
the criterion will have to be applied on an individual institutional 
basis in the light of the requirements of the problem or project 
at hand. 

Generally, agricultural research would be found missing at 
th&se universities and institutes where both pure and applied re- 
search problems usually receive attention. Many are involved in 
consulting arrangements with government agencies and industry 
as well as in contract research projects. Necessary laboratory, 
library, and other research fadlities are usually avatiable at such 
institutions. Because of specialization, it would be necessary to 
be selective among this group when matching the requirements 
of the project at hand with the strength of the research resource 
at a given institution. 



Junior Colleges 

This general question, for all practical purposes, is not worth 
asking of the junior college. Research, as the word is commonly 
used in academic circles, is not prevalent in this type of institu- 
tion nor do they see scholarly research as an important actiwty 
within their total mission. 

Here again, if, in a special case, a study of some of the prob- 
lems of the development or operation of junior or community 
college programs were needed in support of an Agency project, 
it is conceivable that one or two such institutions might be com- 
petent and interested. The problem of justifying the carrying on 
of research or otherwise involvement in an overseas mission at a 
locally-oriented and locally-supported institution is probably more 
critic^ with the typical junior college than with other types of 
institutions. 
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Consortia of Colleges and Universities 

Since a consortium o£ institutions would not be presumed to 
have any research resources o£ its own, the research capabilities 
which might be utilized could be ouly those o£ its members. In 
some cases, particularly with consortia made up o£ university- 
type components, this could be a source o£ great strength i£ 
these resources could in actuality be made available to the con- 
sortium. Often, however, geographic proximity to laboratories 
and research libraries is such a necessity that joint use of re- 
search facilities, either by faculty or by graduate students, does 
not turn out to be very feasible. 

Although many institutions offering graduate work have 
worked out anangements for cooperative use of specialized re- 
search equipment, it has been the usual experience that there 
are many compUcating factors interfering with actual joint par- 
ticipation or joint use of facilities. A graduate student having a 
morning schedule of classes on one campus finds it difficult to go 
to another institution for his research work that afternoon. The 
same problem exists for faculty members. 

If a strong and physically integrated research backup strength 
is an important factor in a specific AID project, it is reasonable 
to assume that contracting with a consortium might present 
serious difticulti^. Here again, there are exceptions in specialized 
cases and the applicability of this criterion would have to be 
determined in the light of the requirements of the problem at 
hand. 
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Gardner’s Selection Criterion, Number 5 

**Has the university set itself up administratively 
to handle overseas projects? Do these adminis- 
trative arrangements have adequate roots at the 
faculty and departmental levels on the one 
handf and adequate top-level backing on the 
other?** 

Land-Grant Universities 

Most of the land-grant universities have become large enough 
to have developed administrative strength with sufficient depth 
and diversity to insure adequate managerial capability both in 
financial and academic affairs. 

In some institutions (or states)^ there are certain legal restric- 
tions Miich make it diffi cult for the institutions themselves to 
enter into contracts or to receive private grants for special pur- 
poses. Many of these institutions have therefore established sep- 
arate corporations^ usually called foundations or institutes^ for 
receiving such jfunds and for operating and administering some 
of their contract services. Normally these separate corporate en- 
tities come under the same administrative control as the univer- 
sity^ but commonly have their own board of trustee or directors. 
This administrative necessity raay^ in some of the public institu- 
tions^ have arisen out of a wide variety of specific causes; for 
example^ state auditing of state appropriated funds requiring spe- 
cial auditing procedures^ state rules regarding year-end reserves^ 
state travel regulations^ and so forth. 

Any outside agency^ including a Federal agency^ therefore 
must determine in the case of each specific institution whether 
it will be negotiating with the university or with a subsidiary 
organization and^ if it is the latter situation^ what complications 
may result 

Many institutions in this category have been involved in so 
many overseas contracts and programs which encourage both in- 
side and outside relationships^ that they have established sep- 
arate administrative offices responsible for international programs 
with a director^ dean^ or even a vice president in charge. Al- 
though this kind of administrative control and direction may be 
highly d^irable from a functional point of view^ this arrange- 
ment does not always prove entirely satisfactory internally^ par- 
ticularly to the regular academic administrative officers and the 
faculties. The deans of some colleges within a number of univer- 
sities have claimed that those in charge of international proj- 
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ects have either made contract commitments involving their 
faculty members without their knowledge or, in some cases, the 
liaison has been such that internal raiding has been charged. 
The desirability of such a jfunctional administrative structure in 
the larger universities cannot be denied, but any agency consid- 
ering placing a contract would be well advised to ascertain the 
quality of internal relationships with faculty, heads of depart- 
ments, and deans as well as with the financial and business seg- 
ment of the institutions. 



Other Public Universities and Colleges 

The application of this criterion to this category of institutions 
involves the same considerations as are cited under land-grant 
universities in the preceding section. Also the comments regard- 
ing the trend toward the establishment of special ad mini strative 
offices for international programs and the internal problems this 
procedure sometimes presents are as s^plicable to the public uni- 
versities and state colleges as to the land-grant institutions. 

It should be pointed out that in many states the state univer- 
sities and the land-grant institutions are probably more autono- 
mous than are the state colleges. The usual structure is for both 
of the former to have separate boards of trustees or regents, 
althougli in some states the land-grant university falls under the 
jurisdiction of the State Board of Agriculture. However, the state 
colleges, of which there may be several in any one state, often 
are under the control of the State Board of Education or some 
equivalent body. This is an outgrowth of the fact that many of 
these colleges have sprung from the older state normal schools 
and teachers* colleges. 

Naturally, this criterion must be s^plied with appropriateness 
to each separate institution and in the light of the special re- 
quirements of each proposed project. It is not uncommon to find 
that the success or failure of an overseas contract depends upon 
the kind of administration provided in the institution. This is 
often related to the smoothness of the internal liaison and rela- 
tionships between those primarily in charge and those in the 
pertinent departments who may have other interests and obliga« 
tions. 



Public Univcfsity Branches 

The administrative structure of this type of institution varies 
widely from institution to institution and, in certain cases, may 
depart substantially from the structure of the parent university. 
Usually the pattern is simpler than in the parent and often a 
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specific officer in the branch is subservient to his functional 
counterpart in the main university; in other cases he is autono- 
mous. 

The very history and nature of the branches indicate that they 
have not developed, to any great extent, spedal admimstrative 
offices responsible for overseas projects. 

Although it would not be expected that many cases of over- 
seas developmental program or projects would be assigned to 
the typical public university branch, were such a project to be 
considered, the matter of admimstrative capability would be one 
of the criteria that should be carefully applied. 

Large Private Universities 

The admimstrative structure of most of the large private uni- 
versities fellows the usual pattern for American academic insti- 
tutions. Many of these have become sufficiently involved in gov- 
ernment grants and contracts, as well as with industrial research 
projects, to necessitate the establishment of administrative arms 
of the university responsible for such sponsored programs. In 
some cases these administrative units are highly autonomous, 
having the privilege of recruitment and employment of separate 
research directors and contract managers as w^ as research per- 
sonnel without faculty rank or teaching responsibilities. In other 
cases such contract activities are highly integrated with the nor- 
mal departments and divisions (both academic and nonacademic) 
of the university. Both approa(^es have worked well in different 
situations and in s(»ne instances both procedures are used on 
the same campus. 

Where the interdisciplinary approach to a possible AID project 
is desirable or necessary, the personality and prestige of the in- 
ternal coordinator or responsible admimstrator is critical both in 
terms of his relationship with the top administrators and with 
deans, departmental chairmen, and faculty scholars. The prede- 
termination of how wdl this crltericm will be met is one that 
must be imdertaken for each institution and probably for each 
major contract, alfoough past experience and a look at the 
general structure already establish^ can serve as indicators of 
administrative sophistication in an institution. 

It should be observed that the private univa:sities have a 
higher degree of flexibiiity and freedom than do the public in- 
stitutions in terms of accounting and controi procedures, person- 
nei recruitment, travd arrangements, ieaves of absoice, and gen- 
eral contractual and administrative procedures. This is not to 
imply they are better in any way, but they are different in 
their structure and in their fin^ source of fiduciary responsibility. 
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Liberal Arts Colleges 

One of the critical problems most liberal arts colleges face in 
undertaking any new and large operational program is their usual 
lack in depth of administrative personnel. Their established or- 
ganizational structure is more horizontal than vertical and gen- 
eral rather than specific for spedalized functions, with each ad- 
ministrator responsible for several areas. The number of people 
reporting to one director, dean, or president is apt to be large 
with a consequent spread of kinds of r^ponsibllities among the 
few administrators. 

Since the liberal arts colleges have had little experience with 
overseas development programs, as a rule their administrative 
structures are not particularly weU ad£q>ted for contract negotia- 
tion, fast recruiting of personnel, travel, following complex gov- 
ernmental regulations, or perhaps what to them would be novel 
accounting methods. 

Administrative support as weU as faculty and departmental 
cooperation would usually be present in principle, but it is ques- 
tionable whether it would be effective in practice. 

There is one ibirly recent development which tenders some 
hope for improvement in future expectations when applying this 
criterion to this category of institutions. This is the increasing 
trend toward the establishment of fordgn study centers at which 
a portion of their students spend all or a part of one year — 
usually the junior year. These operations vary considerably from 
college to college, but, in any case, the experience gained is 
surely adding to the breadth of administrative know-how and 
capabilities of those liberal arts colleges which are managing this 
kind of program. It should be pointed out, however, that most 
of these centers abroad are in weU-developed countries and the 
kinds of administrative experience gained there might ot might 
not be applicable to international development programs. 



Large Engineering and Science Universities and Institutes 

Competent and extensive administrative patterns have al- 
ready been established in many of the institutions within this 
category. Experience with industrial and government contracts, 
both for research and operation, often involving fast recruitment 
of personnel; with substantial fordgn student enrollment; with 
fairly large budgets; and with experience in dealing with foreign 
visiting scholars has given to many institutions of this kind an 
opportunity to develop special administrators. These administra- 
tors are adept not only in handling special kinds of management 
problems, but they also have the ability to marshall the support 
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of the top echelon of institutional administration as weU as to 
have good liaison relationships with faculty members and de- 
partmental groups. 

It would appear that high expectations could be had that this 
criterion would be adequately fulfilled in this type of institution. 
It is important enou^ however, to warrant careful evaluation 
when a specific project is being considered for placement at a 
specific institution. 

Junior Colleges 

In the case of a vast majority, if not all, of the junior colleges 
the answer to this general question would be in the negative. A 
partial exception might be found in a very few institutions of this 
type, but this criterion can be assumed to be inapplicable. 

Consortia of Colleges and Universities 

Although most consortia are cooperative entities with assigned 
representatives from their member Institutions, it cannot be pre- 
dicted in advance, from the administrative strength of the mem- 
bers, very much about the quality of administrative setup for 
the consortium. In several cases, none of the members have been 
able to release a strong administrator from their own staffs, 
which has made it necessary for the consortium to employ some- 
one from the outside. Althou^ often this has worked out weU, it 
does create the possibility that the consortium administrator, par- 
ticularly if the consortium is of the single-purpose type, will not 
be acquainted ^th the resources available in the member in- 
stitutions. In such cases it is likely that tl^ administration and 
operation of the consortium will not be well nourished by the 
faculties or even by the administrative officers of the component 
institutions. As a general observation, it can be said that most 
consortia are more closely related to the top administrators of 
their members than they are at the faculty or academic adminis- 
trative levels. 

There are cases where a great majority of faculty members, 
even in pertinent fields, do not know that their institution is a 
member of a consortium or association designed to carry on a 
program of great interest to them theoretically. The problem of 
internal communication within a modem complex university is 
probably exceeded in magnitude ouly by that existing between 
universities even though they may be joined in a consortium. 

This criterion is highly cogent with respect to this category of 
institutions, but must be applied in each specific case with wis- 
dom and a discerning understanding of the potential problem. 
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Gardner’s Selection Criterion, Number 6 

''Has the university (or the part of the univer- 
sity most directly involved in the contract) had 
relevant earlier experience in overseas work? 
How much experience, and what was the qual- 
ity of its performance?'' 



Land-Grant Universities 

Most of the land-grant irstitutions of the nation have had 
relevant experience in overseas work. As a matter of fact, most 
of them have been or are currently directly involved in Agency 
contracts (See ^pendix B, page 77). A number have had 
foundation grants and it would appear that many faculty mem- 
bers (although! probably a small percentage of the total) have 
had overseas assignments, either under their own institution's aus- 
pices or under support from other sources. 

While no effort has been made in this study to evaluate the 
quality of performance of any institution relative to their prior 
or pr^ent operation of overseas projects, it is understandable 
that there would be substantial variation in tUs regard. 

This criterion is stiU valid, but there is no alternative to apply- 
ing it on an individual institutional basis when considering a 
specific university for a contract. 

Other Public Universities and Colleges 

Many public universities have had Agency contracts and those 
that have not are likely to have had other types of overseas 
projects under other auspices. This has been less true with the 
state college, although many of them have undertalsn overseas 
projects particularly in the field of teacher education and other 
professional education fields. 

It should be pointed out that since the scope of interest of the 
large public universities is ordinarily broader than that of the 
land-grant institutions, the kinds of overseas undertakings these 
institutions engaged in are likely to have been also of a broader 
type. Their degree of flexibility has provided them with a sub- 
stantial experience in relevant kinds of development operations 
and studies. 

Since no individual evaluations have been undertaken, it is 
not possible to comment on the quality of past performance. 
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Public University Branches 

Relatively few of the branches of public universities have had 
direct responsibility for the operation of Agency contracts and 
it would appear s^e to say that few have had any involvement 
in overseas development work. It is probable, however, that in- 
dividual faculty and staff members in these branches have had 
some overseas experience. 

The unique position of the faculties and the administrations 
in their relationships to their parent institutions, together with 
the usually more limited objectives of the branches, have com- 
bined to generate less experience in overseas affairs than might 
be expect^ from the size of the branches alone. 



Large Private Universities 

This category of institutions has had a wealth of past experi- 
ence in relevant overseas work including Agency contracts for 
international development A number of these private universi- 
ties have been involved in some of the largest undertakings. On 
the other hand, certain of the better private universities, pre- 
sumably because of their own policies or because of lack of con- 
tacts with the Agency, have never had an AID contract. Some 
of these, however, have had many programs related to intema- 
tional afiairs and have demonstrated undoubted excellence in 
performance. 

Again, in general, because th^ universities are broad-based 
in their curricular (except in agriculture) and research activities, 
their experience in international work has been more interdisci- 
plinary and perhaps less applied than has been true with some 
of the other categories of institutions. 

No effort has been made to £^praise or evaluate the quality 
of performance of any of these individual institutions. This is a 
criterion which obviously would be applied on an individual basis 
when a university is being considered for a possible contract. 



liberal Arts Colleges 

Very few of the institutions in this cat'^gory have had any 
direct experience with the admimstration of AID contracts for 
overseas development. On this pmnt, therefore, the criterion is 
generally inapplicable. However, many of them have had experi- 
ence with other lands of overseas or international programs 
which are relevant and constitute valuable resources as elab- 
orated in other portions of this study. Among the pertinent ex- 
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pedences in which many of these colleges have been involved 
which may be mentioned are: 

• Operation of overseas branches or centers 

• Substantial numbers of students from abroad 

• Non-Western academic programs 

• Language programs (both traditional and unusual) 

• Visiting foreign scholars 

• Faculty leaves for overseas work 

• Memberships in consortia of vanous kinds 

The quality of performance in such work will vary from col- 
lege to college, but no effort has been made to evaluate the 
performance of the individual institutions. An evaluation of past 
performance in a college with respect to its experiences should 
be made at the time of consideration of placing a contract. 



Large Engineering and Science Uniyersities and Institutes 

A substantial amount of prior and relevant experience has 
been developed in overseas work by many universities and in- 
stitutes in this category. When an individual institution within 
this type is considered, the prior experience, however, most 
likely will be found to have fa^en limited to rather specific and 
narrow scoped projects. From a management or administrative 
know-how point of view, such experience would be valuable in 
further undertakings. 

No institutional evaluation of past experience, however, has 
been made. 



Juoior Colleges 

This question will normally be answered in the negative for 
this type of institution. For instance, on September 30, 1966, 
there was only one junior college on AlD"s list of university 
contractors. 

Consortia of Colleges and Universities 

Since consortia have been establi^ed both as sin^e-purpose 
ad hoc organizations and as multi-purpose continuing cooperative 
entities, it should be determined for Ae purpose of appljdng this 
criterion r^ich type of consortium is involved. If it is of the 
former type, perhaps set up for the sole purpose of administering 
a proposed specific contract, then obviously It most likely would 
not have had prior experience and could not have alreacfy dem- 
onstrated a higli quality of performance. 
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On the other hand, the several member institutions and in- 
dividual representatives possibly might have had experience in 
overseas work. If, therefore, the ri^t kinds of institutions and 
people are put together as a consortium for the single purpose 
of handling an Agency contract, it could, as a matter of fact, 
marshall the finest experience possible. 

In the continuing multi-purpose type of consortia, some have 
had overseas experience and it sh(^d be possible to evaluate 
their past performances. Since administrative personnel, as weU 
as faculty members assigned to consortia projects from the re- 
spective member institutions, are usually subject to rotation back 
to their home bases, the personnel of the continuing consortia 
also changes fairly rapidly. For this reason this criterion must 
be repeatedly and continu^y applied. 



Quality of Personnel 

Gardner’s Selection Criterion, Number 7 

''What is the quality of personnel assigned to 
this specific project? Has the university (and 
its departments) made it possible for faculty 
members to participate without suffering in 
terms of career advancement?*^ 

Land*Grant Uniyersities 

The pertinence of this criterion to the land-grant university 
could be judged only in relation to the needs of the specific 
AID project. However, the depth of faculty and administrative 
staff personnel in this type of institution, as most of them are 
large, is great enou^ that it is almost certain that a high quality 
of personnel would be assigned to a weU-conceived project. Some 
of these institutions, however, are cunenfly gnmng so fast in 
enrollment that there could be a tendency to want to keep the 
best faculty and staff members on campus. 

The fact that land-grant institutions are more generally ori- 
ented to the service mission (for instance, extension programs 
and applied research) indicates that the probability of faculty 
members having their career progress (promotion, tenure, and 
salary) being prejudiced by overseas assignments is perhaps not 
as critical as in other types of institutions. These other institu- 
tions do not have service mission as a basic object and peiiiE^s 
put more emphasis on research, teaching, and scholarly publica- 
tion as a criterion for professions^ and career promotion. 

Other Public Universities and Colleges 

The public (usually state but occasionally municipally sup- 
ported) universities are large enough in most cases to make it 
possible to provide high quaUty personnel for an overseas project 
The question, however, cannot be answered in a satisfactory 
manner until the proposed assignments to a specific project are 
suggested. It is also necessary to determine the degree of involve- 
ment of those who are proposed on pE^er for a project. The 
mere presence on the campus of a well-known expert in a field 
relevant to the project is not enough, even though he may have 
said he was greatly interested in the project. He may be so in- 
volved with other responsibilities that for all practical purposes 
he would be of little value to the project bdng undertaken. 

In general, there is a high potential in this category for top 
quality personnel. The degree to which this criterion is likely to 
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be jEulfiUed, however, is a matter which must be carefully evalu- 
ated in each case. 

Xn the public universities and colleges, the departments are 
usually large enough to encourage substantial internal competi- 
tions for promotion in ranks and salary. When community serv- 
ice is not so institutionally dominant as an objective, it is not 
certain, without a look at the individual case, whether or not an 
overseas assignment might not result in the passing-over of an 
absent faculty member at the time of evaluation for promotion. 



Public UniTCfsity Branches 

The quality of faculty, both in terms of the usual criteria of 
quality and in terms of depth of strength in a ^ven field, ordi- 
narily would not be found as high in the branches as in their 
parent institutions, particularly in the basic academic disciplines 
and certainly in most of the traditional prof^onal areas. This 
is demonstrated by an examination of the ratio of doctorates to 
the total faculty in the brandies as compared with the parent 
institution. There can, however, be a few exceptions to this gen- 
eral observation. There are public universities, for instance, that 
consider their medical arts and sciences programs (medicine, 
nursings dentistry) as bdng separate branches of the parent 
campus. This could also be true in certain universities with such 
areas as adult education and curricula in trade skills and voca- 
tional education. 



Large Private Universities 

As is true with other types of institutions, the application of 
this criterion necessarily has to be made on an individual project 
basis, but it is nonethdess inq>ortant to raise the qu^tion in re- 
gard to a spedfic proposed project contract. Generally an ade- 
quate qualily potential of personnel would be found in this cate- 
gory. As there is a higher degree of stability in size in this 
category of institutions, the possibility of rotation for overseas 
assignment may be greater than in other types of institutions 
which are rapidly growing and which need to utilize all their 
faculty and staff to meet local teaching demands. 

The large private universities are usually old enough to have 
developed rather sophisticated promotion and tenure policies and, 
vtith the absence of political or even civil service type controls 
applying to them, they can be expected to exhibit somewhat 
more flexible personnel policies than can the public institutions. 
This would allow for easier mechanisms for handling overseas 
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assignments without intesrfering with an individuars career de- 
velop ment. 

Liberal Arts Colleges 

The application of this criterion to this category of institutions 
is important in view of the fact that, in the majority of cases, 
the depth of backup strength in most disciplines would be ex- 
pected to be less than with the large universities. This fact creates 
more difficully internally in assigning faculty members to over- 
seas work, particularly for extendi periods of time. 

Another problem is the usual lack of emphasis on the more 
^lied areas relevant to many international development proj- 
ects. 

With respect to participation of individual facully members or 
assignments without their suffering professionally in terms of pro- 
motion or tenure, this type of college usually has well-designed 
personnel policies which are weU-known by the facully and ad- 
hered to by the administration. Xn view of the smaller size of 
these institutions, with resulting greater personal relationships be- 
tween faculty and administrative staff (deans and presidents), 
there is probably a lesser chance of a facully member on leave 
being forgotten or passed over at the ^ime of his salary and pro- 
motion evaluation. Nevertheless, when one of these institutions 
is being considered for a contract, this criterion should be applied 
because of the nature of this type of college. The assumptions of 
personnel policies and strengtiis that might be made in the case 
of larger universities might not be valid with the ^ical liberal 
arts college. 

Large Engineering and Science Universities and Instifates 

This type of institution as a rule has had a great amount of 
experience working in close relationships with government agen- 
cies, business, and industry. For many years, faculty members 
have served as consultants either on leave for a year or two or 
on a continuing part-time basis. Because of this tradition of serv- 
ice, most of these scientific and engineering universities and in- 
stitutes have weU-developed policies which cover the problem 
described in this criterion. As a matter of fact, the professional 
and career advancement credit extended to a faculty member 
for overseas development work well mig(Iit be enhanced in many 
cases rather than placed in an unfavorable light by evaluators. 

In view of the degree of specialization often found in these 
institutions, the matter of quality of faculty assigned to a 
specific project might be found to be more crucial and ques- 
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tionable in fields outside the central theme of the project. 
Naturally, this problem would arise to a greater degree in those 
projects which are broadly interdisciplinary in scope. 

Here again, although this criterion is important in the consid* 
eration of this as well as all other types of institutions, it would 
have to be {^Ued in specific ways to the individual project after 
the requirements of the project are well defined. 



Junior Colleges 

The pertinence of tliis question to the junior college only could 
be judged in relation to the needs of the specific AID project. 
However, were a junior college being considered for a contract, 
the importance of this criterion very well might be of controlling 
significance. This would be largely because the usual expecta- 
tions of the typical junior college would lead to the conclusion 
that this criterion probably, or even usually, would not be met 
adequately. Because of the predominance of the teaching mis- 
sion of the junior or community college, the flexibility of the 
total faculty in terms of mobility is perh^s less ^parent than 
in other types of institutions. 



Consortia o£ Colleges anti lAiiversities 

The comments under criterion eight (see page 47) as ^pUed 
to consortia are pertinent to this criterion. It should be empha- 
sized, however, that the personnel assigned to a specific project 
contracted by the Agency to a consortium should be in theory 
of the highest quality since, in a way, they would be hand- 
picked for the specific undertaking from the faculties and ad- 
ministrative staffs of all the member institutions. 

It can be assumed, however, that this h^py situation might 
not be assured in every case. There is a feeling that sometimes 
institutions would like to farm out a few of their less-effective 
people to a consortium for the purpose of getting rid of them — 
at least temporarily. Such a motive might, if carried far, result 
in a personnel cadre in a specific consortium project of far lower 
quality than would be expected from the average quality of the 
member institutions. 

This criterion would therefore ^pear to be of very high im- 
portance in this category of institutions, but it is one that must 
be applied in a given case with great care and with a high degree 
of evaluative judgment. 



o 
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Gardner’s Selection Criterion, Number 8 

**What is the degree of the universitys commit-- 
ment to the projects? This is not merely a mat- 
ter of the university's saying. We're terribly 
interested.' Its commitment can he partly meas- 
ured by judging the extent to which it has al- 
ready developed its resources in the interna- 
tional field generally and in the fields relevant 
to the specific contract. Its future intentions 
should be explored in some detail. What will 
it do to strengthen its resources further as the 
contract proceeds? How does it plan to inte- 
grate the overseas project with its home-base 
operations? What arrangements will it make to 
insure feedback from the field experience into 
curriculum and research on the campus?" 

Land-Grant Universities 

When the history, ori^al purpose, and sources of control 
and support of this category of institutions are examined, a com- 
mitment to overseas development projects, with fill these projects 
imply, would not be expected to exist in the land-grant univer- 
sity. But if the actual involvement (commitment may be another 
matter), the total number, or the dollar value of Agency devel- 
opment contracts being managed by the land-grant institutions 
are used as a yardstick, it must be concluded that they are com- 
mitted in a major way. To be sure, a substantial part of their 
overseas development work has been because of their strength in 
agricultural research, teaching, and service. 

The commitment, as measured by aMrmative and positive an- 
swers to questions bearing on this cnterion as suggested by Mr. 
Gardner, would indicate that this rather extensive involvemen'^ 
has had a very significant impact on the institutions themselves. 
However, this observation will be found valid to varying degrees 
wi thin the category of institutions and with a wide range of some- 
times unexpected results. 

In the literature published by these institutions, such as cata- 
logs, sometimes there is a complete absence of any mention of 
commitment or even involvement in overseas contracts. There is 
in some cases almost an apologetic attitude for their involvement: 
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“We have been requested by the Federal government to contract 
for the operation of a program in . . 

It is difficult to evaluate or measure the magnitude of the 
potential feedback into the curriculum and researdi programs of 
this category of institutions. As a matter of fact, when an inten- 
sive look is taken at the effect of overseas projects on a single 
institution, it may be difficult to isolate and describe any discreet 
effect on the specific or general mode of operation of that in- 
stitution. Perhaps it is too early to observe the long-term in- 
ternal effects. Some impact on researdi programs of local insti- 
tutions is observable, although few curriculum changes have re- 
sulted from overseas projects. The land-grant institutions have 
undoubtedly strengtiiened the public interest in world affmrs 
through their efforts. 

In summary, after a number of years of involvement in inter- 
national devdopment projects, many of the institutions in this 
category are committed to this ^e of activity and they can be 
expected to broaden thdr horizons of interest to incite more 
spedfic are£^ of inter&st, both relevant to their internal affairs 
as weU as to the needs of tiie Agency. 

Other Pnhlic Universities and CoDeges 

The public universities and state colleges which make up this 
category cover a wide variety of institutions. Therefore, there is 
a great variation in their degree of commitment to overseas de- 
velopment work. In general, the state coUe^, for reasons dted 
in other parts of this study, are not largely involved nor com- 
mitted to this kind of assignment The public universities, how- 
ever, are thoroughly involved and may be assumed to be of- 
ficially committed, although at the faculty level the interest is 
spotty and sometimes it may even be antagonistic. In a number 
of state universities having overseas programs, a definite trend 
can be observed toward curriculum changes (for instance, de- 
velopment of expanded foreign language programs), broadly- 
based area studies and research interests, and even an increased 
emphasis on international affairs (including foreign trade, foreign 
policy, and international education). 

From the evidence and in view of the widening spectrum of 
the objectives of the large public universities, tho% should be an 
increasing commitment of these institutions to international de- 
velopment projects. They are, in most cases, improving their re- 
sources, and are already strong in many areas relevant to the 
total requirements of the Agenqr. 

It riiould be pchited out, however, that while most of these 
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universities are committed to the concept of v/orld-wide interests 
— and this is manifest in their expansion of curricula and research 
programs to include problems of national and international scope 
rather than just of local or state concern — ^it i$ true that some 
have little interest in becoming involved in government agency 
contract work of the development ^e. It is one thing to dis- 
cover a thorough interest in international affairs on a given cam- 
pus. It is quite another (and this requires carejful investigation 
and judgment) to determine a solid and bona fide commitment 
to the management of development contracts. 

It would be an interesting exercise to examine the requests 
for ^propriations going from institutions to their le^lative 
bodies as indicators of institutional commitment to overseas de- 
velopment work. This was not done with the Academy’s sample 
institutions tince such information would not have been available 
on anything like a complete or comparable basis. 

Public Uniyersity Branches 

The history of the branch operation of the large public uni- 
versities, including the reasons for their establishment, their cur- 
rent objectives, their curricula, and the relationships with their 
parent universities, indicates that there is no substantial commit- 
ment to the idea of direct involvement in the management of 
overceas development projects. Where there is action at all in this 
regard, it occurs in the few cases where the chief administrative 
officer of the branch has a personal c^ ability and interest in a 
particular project of interest to the Agency. 

It would ^pear that when the more specific questions raised 
by Mr. Gardner under this criterion are ^plied to tiie typical 
branch university, the answers would add up to something less 
than a real and present commitment to overseas development 
projects. 

This conclusion is more fuUy supported when an attempt is 
made, as has been done, to ^ply other criteria to this type of 
institution. 

Large Private Universities 

What has been observed in r^ard to the ^plication of this 
criterion to the large public university is generally applicable also 
to the large private university. One difference is that the latter 
type in most cases does not find itself in the position of justifying 
its interest in international affairs to a local controlling and sup- 
poitiug body such as a state legislature or a state board of re- 
gents. But for the same reason, some of the private universities 
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have not developed their interest in or commitment to the serv- 
ice function to a higher degree. Hence, some are taking the posi- 
tion that they do not see, as a part of their total obligation or 
commitment, any place for their involvement in overseas con- 
tracts. This does not mean that they are not making contribu- 
tions to the whole area of international development, but it may 
be in less formal ways that do not require AID contracts. 

It appears that project research or project operation is a tech- 
nique that many faculty members of private universities do not 
relish. To them, the strictures required are not acceptable. 

Because of the wide variety of attitudes, policies, and modes 
of operation found in the large private universities, the assump- 
tion that all of them are committed to an involvement in over- 
seas development projects would not be a valid one. Therefore, 
it is altogether necessary that this criterion be £q>plied individual^ 
to each institution and with a specific project in mind. 

Liberal Arts Colleges 

Although there is great interest on the campuses of liberal 
arts colleges in the general area of international affairs, there is 
little real commitment to an active involvement in overseas de- 
velopment programs. This is not surprising in view of the pre- 
dominant commitment to undergraduate education in this type of 
institution. Action programs, operational Involvement, research, 
and service activities generally are not a significant part of the 
basic objectives of the liberal arts colleges. 

With possibly an exception or two, the conclusion must be 
reached that, for contract purposes, this category of institutions 
does not represent a significantly important source of potential 
interest or of resources. This does not preclude the possibility 
that there are on many of their faculties a few individuals who 
are interested, capable, and who might be available through as- 
signment to consortia-managed contracts or attached to the over- 
seas staff of another contractor. There probably would be a di- 
rect feedback from such field experience to their own campus, 
but this could be expected to be rather sparse and sporadic in 
terms of a major effect on the total campus attitude as reflected 
in curriculum or research. 

Large Engineering and Science Universities and Institutes 

Because this category of institutions has had wide experience 
with government and industry sponsored research and consulting 
contracts, it is expected that they should have developed sub- 
stantial commitments to international development projects. 
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These commitments are reflected both in terms of what they 
feel will be the impact on their own programs (educational and 
research) and in terms of their motivation to serve the economic 
and social enrichment of all nations. 

It is not difficult to see how such institutions have found that 
many international development projects fit directly into their 
own programs of industrial and technological development. 

Many of these institutions have found that there has been a 
substantial feedback from their involvement in overseas opera- 
tions. The manifestation of this effect, however, has been con- 
fined to perhaps nanower fields than would be the case vnth 
the broader purpose universities. 

Junior Colleges 

The commitment of the junior and community colleges to over- 
seas development appears to be more of a stat^ principle rather 
than an actual practice, judging from a general view of the very 
limited extent to which they have already established and devel- 
oped resources and e:iperience in the international field. Alfliough 
individuals within these colleges have in some cases participated 
in international projects, particularly in the summer, this type of 
institution has not ordinarily seen partidpation in overseas proj- 
ects as an institutional objective. 

With the possible exception of the organization and operation 
of an overseas adult education, trade skill teaching, or subpro- 
fessional technical program, a typical AID project would most 
likely not have much feedback to the junior college, certainly 
not in the substantive disciplines or for the purpose of research 
studies. 

A typical comment from junior college administrations is: 
“Yes, we are interested and there are many things we surely 
would be able to do, but frankly we are so new, are growing so 
fast, and we have so many things to do here that we just have 
not had time to develop overseas work.” Such expressions are 
not at all exceptional and are without doubt logical and legiti- 
mate. 

Consortia of Colleges and Universities 

Although this criterion is not applicable to consortia in the 
same way it is applicable to individual educational institutions, 
it is definitely not witliout importance or validity. In the case of 
the single-purpose type of consortium, established for the sole 
purpose of administering an overseas development contract, a 
commitment to this objective should be assumed. However, even 
here there should be an assurance that the commitment runs 
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deeper than just the feeling on the part of the presidents of a 
group of similar institutions that they should be involved in an 
overseas contract or project — perhaps just because they are 
available or because it would “look good/’ 

The problem of feedback in terms of effect or impact on cur- 
ricula or on research in the consortium’s member institutions is 
even greater than it is when the individual institution has total 
and direct responsibility. There are cases where a member’s real 
commitment to its consortium* let alone its commitment to the 
project of the consortium, can be questioned. This is particularly 
true of the multipurpose, any purpose, associations or consortia 
which have been established to “do all those things which the 
members cannot do alone.” 

The difficulties which consortia have encoimtered in the ad- 
ministration of joint undertakings notwithstanding, those organi- 
zations with growing experience are proving to be a valuable 
resource in overseas development work. Some of them are show- 
ing a real commitment to getting the job done with skill and ef- 
ficiency. Time will still have to prove how often th^ produce a 
real impact on their member institutions. Th^ should, both from 
the view of the government and from the view of the institutions, 
do more than provide their members with an opportunity to be 
involved. Is the involvement likely to be of benetit to (a) the 
institution, (b) the government, and (c) the host country? 
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PART n— MAJOR TYPES OF CONSORTIA, 
AND OTHER COOPERATIVE 
INSTRtfMENTALIIlES 



Introduction 

One of the three specific assiguments ^ven to the Academy 
for Educational Development was stated in the contract as fol- 
lows: 



‘‘Starting from the section of the Gardner Report entitled 
‘‘Nongovernmental Arrangements/* the Contractor will describe 
in detail and r^ommend, with criteria for choice, what kinds 
of instrumentalities are needed, are practicable, and will most 
effectively serve to promote multiple-university efforts in ALD. 
programs/* 

Mr. Gardner did not go far in his report in describing the 
various kinds of instrumentalities or structures now in existence 
for the purpose of securing a wide variety of kinds of inter- 
institutional cooperation. One paragraph of his, however, serves 
as an introduction to the problem: * 

“We have listened carefully to both the enthusiasts and the 
skeptics on the university consortium. Both are con^^ncing, and 
the e^^dence is not yet available that would prove one right and 
the other wrong. Clearly,^ the consortium can be made to work 
and work well. Whether it is a widely useful device remains to 
be seen. For the present, we would be wise not to confine our- 
selves to that fasMonable i(tea but to reflect on the whole range 
of instrumentalities that universities have used or could use to 
accomplish their purposes — ^from Brookhaven to the American 
Council on Education.** 

Although the American higher educational establishment is 
made up of a wide variety of kinds of components and although, 
in a sense, it is highly organized in terms of membership in 
many kinds of organizations, * * it is true that the members of the 
establishment have not worked very hard at the matter of inter- 
institutional cooperation at the sutetantive or functional level. It 
is interesting to note that one of the oldest and most effective 
examples is the intercoUe^ate athletic conference. But here the 
prime purpose is the control of a competitive institutional enter- 
prise rather than the strengthening of individual institutions in a 
cooperative problem-solving venture. 



* AJJ>. and the VniversUtes. PMS 41. 

** See Education Directory, Part 4, Education Assoetatloni, 1965-19S6, United States 
Office of Education. 
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Today there are probably hundreds of examples of coopera* 
tive efforts. They go by many different names — consortia, as- 
sociations, institutes, councils, commissions, committees, boards, 
conferences, for instance. But we agree with Mr. Gardner that 
it still is unclear what are the best kinds of instrumentalities to 
serve specific functions such as overseas development work. 

On the following pages, ten different kinds of instrumentalities 
or consortia are described, a few examples are noted, their 
strong and weak points are analyzed, and an indication is given 
of their likelihood of serving eff^tively in the promotion of 
multiple-university efforts in the AID program. Fourteen specific 
criteria or questions are also listed that can be spiled to each 
type of instrumentality or consortium in an effort to be he4>ful 
to the Agency as it considers its relationships with a broader 
base of uni verity and college resources. 



Major I^pes ok Consortia, Associations, and 
Other bistrumentalities for Cooperative 
Undertakings 

1. Large associations with generally inclusive membership 

Examples: American Council on Education 
Association of American Colleges 

2. Associations of iike-minded institutions 

Examples: Jesuit Educational Association 

National Association of State Universities and Land- 
Grant Colleges 

3. Government-related organizations 

Examples: Southern Re^onal Education Board 

Western Interstate Commission for IBgher Educa- 
tion 

4. Single-purpose consortia 

Examples: Associated Universities, Inc. 

Midwest Universities Consortium for International 
Activities 

5. Multipurpose consortia 

Examples: Associated Colleges of the Midwest 

Associated Rocky Mountain Universities 

6. Profit co^rations 

Examples: Arthur D. Little, Inc. 

Westinghouse Learning Corporation 

7. Nonprofit corporations, institutes, or associations 

Examples: Academy for Educational Development 
Educational Services hicorporated 
Institute of hiternatlonal Education 
Overseas Educational Service 
The Rand Corpmation 
System Development Corporation 



8. Central university associated with group of satellite colleges 

Examples; University of Denver with Colorado College, Lo- 
retta Heights College, Colorado Woman’s College, 
and Regis College 
Western Massachusetts Group 

9. Professional associations 

Examples: American Bar Association 

American Medical ^sociation 

10. Scientific and cultural associations and societies 

Examples: American Chemical Society 
American Physical Society 



Special Criteria Applicable to Consortia and 
Other Cooperative instrumentalities 



1. What was the rationale or purpose for the original establishment 
of the consortium or association? 

2. What is the nature of its component membership? 

3. Does the instrumentality, as a body, have the support and interest 
of both the faculties and administration of its member institutions? 

4. Is it an ad hoc single-purpose organization or has it been estab- 
lished to do anything or everything that no single member could 
do alone? 

5. When was it organized? 

6. Has the organization had any experience with operational or 
selMce contracts with any other agency? 

7. What are the indications that it can assemble, from its member 
institutions or from other sources, an adequately eiiipeit and quali- 
fied technical staff for the purpose of the specific project? 

8. Does the organization have capacities that a single member com- 
ponent does not have? If so, what capacities? 

9. Is the organization properly incorporated as a legal body so that 
it may have contracting authority? 

10. Does it have an administrative staff with managerial and account- 
ing ability and author!^ 

11. Who has the decision-making authority, the organization or its 
members? 

12. What is the extent and source of the organization’s working 
capital? 

13. Does it have a headquarters office? 

14. What is the likelihood of feedback of values gained by the 
experience to individaul member institutions? 



Large Associatioiif; With Generally Inclusive Membership 

This category of instrumentality available to the Agency for 
overseas development work and related activities is of the type 
represented by such organizations as the American Council on 
Education and the Association of American Colleges. These or* 
ganizations, and there are few others of this type representing 
the colleges and universities of the United States^ are large in 
terms of number of member institutions (there are over one 
thousand) and include most of the accredited institutions of the 
nation. They are in a strategic and accepted position of bdng 
able to “speald^ for the American higher educational establish- 
ment — that is^ if any organization can. Their purposes are broad, 
and they are properly chartered and have contracting authority. 
One of these two specific organizations has a substantial and 
highly competent staff and both operate through commissions 
designed to ^ve spedal attention to the various areas of interest 
to higher education. 

When the various suggested criteria are applied to this kind 
of organization it becomes apparent that, although Ihey are great 
sources of advice and intelligence of value to tihe Agency and 
have been used to a substantial degree, they ordinarily are not 
available for direct or primary operation of spedtic overseas de- 
velopment contracts. For spedal studies, evaluations, consulta- 
tions, and planning purposes such associations can be and have 
already proven to be of assistance to the Agency. 

One particular area in which these general purpose associa- 
tions can be of great value to the Agency, as well as to all 
colleges and universities, is in ser^dng as a medium of com- 
munication. Through their annual meetings (very fuUy attended 
by university presidents), their conunissions, and more im- 
portantly, through their reports, newsletters, bulletins, and spedal 
documents which are widely read by university administrators, 
the work and needs of the Agency can be brou^t to the atten- 
tion of the college and university community. 



Associations of Like-Minded Institutions 

Into this category of cooperative instrumentalities, a knowledge 
of which is useful to the Agency, is placed the non-all-inclusive 
but more specialized associations of colleges and universities so 
organized because of the spedal interests of their members. Such 
organizations may be national, regional, or state in geographic 
scope or they may be made up of departments, schools, or col- 
leges having common professional interests. Similar types of in- 
stitutions based on their sources of control or support have thdr 
own organizations. 
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The following are dted as examples of what is referred to as 
associations of like-minded institutions. There are many others. 
(See Education Directory^ Part 4, Education Associations, an- 
nual publication of the United States OfBce of Education.) 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 
Association of American Law Schools 
Association of American Medical Colleges 
Association of State Colleges and Universities 
Association of Urban Universities 

This category of associations includes only those in which the 
membership is institutional rather than individual. An example of 
two different ^es of associations would be the Association of 
American Vetainary Colleges on the one hand and the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medcal Association on the other. Both of these 
types of organizations might well serve the needs of the Agency. 

Most of the associations within this category have relatively 
small professional staffs, if any at all. Gener^y, but not always, 
these organizations of like-minded institutions are involved with 
standards and accreditation. Some make studies of concern to 
their own members and the majority publish newsletters if not 
more formal bulletins. The conducting of active programs or con- 
tract services is unusual in this group of assodations. The prob- 
lem of immediate decision-making can be a matter of importance 
and very difficult with this type of organization because of the 
geograpMc separation of the members and even of the members 
of the executive board. Concurrence rather than decision is the 
usual mode of operation. 

It could be expected that little interest or strength would be 
found on the part cf this type of instrumentality for the purpose 
of operating Agency contracts for overseas devdopment. For ad- 
visory purposes, and also for the strengthening of communication 
between the Agency and the colleges and universities which are 
members of such associations, this category is a resource that 
could be of substantial potential value to the Agency. Many of 
these associations are concerned with precisely the areas and dis- 
ciplines of greatest interest to the Agency in the over-all problem 
of international development. 

GoTemment-Related Organizations 

A relatively new type of entity of increasing interest to the 
whole field of higher education is what is refened to as the 
“government-related^ organization. Examples of this type are tbe 
“super boards,” “coordinating councils,” or “state commissions” 
(several other names are used) established by state le^slatures 
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to supervise, control, coordinate, or operate the total or at ie^t 
a part of the public higher education in the state. This category 
should also include state systems such as the California State 
Colleges or the Boaid of Regents of the University of California, 
where there are in each case, in fact, several colleges or univer- 
sities with separate campuses, faculties, and administra^on, under 
the jurisdiction of a sin^e board. 

Another type of government-related organization is the con- 
sortium or compact of states joined for the purpose of conducting 
or contracting for certain types of educational programs that 
some of its member states cannot adequately provide. In addition, 
such conq>act organizations are engaged in studies in the field 
of education which are of concern to the states. Examples of 
this type of interstate organization established by the govern- 
ments of the states rather than by the educational institiTtions 
themselves are the Western Interstate Commission for IBgh^r 
Education and the Southern R^onal Education Board. 

A third example of cooperative organizations related to gov- 
ernment is the Interstate Compact for Education, founded in 
1966, which joins a large number of states in a nationwide effort 
to confront state educational problems on the national level. This 
organization is still in its formative stages. 

It can be concluded from the rationale for the formation of 
such organizations that they would have no great interest in over- 
seas development work in particular or international matters in 
general. However, and particularly in the case of the state sys- 
tems, this may not always be true. An opposite example is the 
recent case of a state system of colleges contracting with the 
Agency for the education of a substantial number of coUege-age 
students from a Southeast Asian country. Here the system 
manages the contract, coordinates the program, and distributes 
the students for their education among the member colleges of 
the system. At least for the foreseeable future, the interstate 
compact groups cannot be expected to be significant resources 
for most kinds of overseas development projects. In special 
cases, however, they may prove to be an instrumentality useful 
to the Agency. 



Singile-Purpose Consortia 

There have been a number of cases where it has been found 
advantageous to a government agency or to a group of colleges 
or universities to establish a sin^e-purpose (or sometimes for re- 
lated purposes) association or consortium with the objective of 
jointly conducting a spedfic undertaking which none of the raem*' 
bers could do alone adequately. 
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Perhaps the first of such organizations on tiie educational 
scene were the state associations of private colleges established 
to provide for cooperative undertaVJngs such as purchasing, li- 
brary acquisitions, recruiting, joint faculty appointments, and 
lecture and concert tours. Through the discovery and develop- 
ment of such successful joint operations for special purposes, sev- 
eral government agencies have participated in the establishment 
of consortia for the purpose of operating research centers, over- 
seas development and training projects, and otiier endeavors. 

The University Corporation for Atmospheric Research was 
established by a group of about 20 universities for the sole pur- 
pose of operating the National Center for Atmospheric Research 
in Boulder, Colorado. Brookhaven National Laboratory is man- 
aged by an association of eastern univei^ties. The Midwest 
Universities Consortium for International A(^vities, Inc., was 
established primarily for the sin^e purpose to operate overseas 
development contracts or grants. There are other examples of 
this type of consortia. 

When the special criteria suggested on page 51 are applied 
to this type of orgaitization, the conclusion would be that it is a 
feasible and fruitful kind of approach which the Agency should 
find useful. Most of the technical requirements for a successful 
contract operation should be fulfilled. However, if one of the 
over-all purposes of AID’s utilization of university and college 
resources is to develop the broad capabilities of these institutions, 
then a question might be raised as to what extent there would 
be a real impact on the individual member campus from such 
an arrangement. By the same token it would appear that, in the 
other direction, in some cases the only real involvement of the 
individual institutions in the consortium is administrative. Mr. 
Gardner observed that “K the multiuniversity sponsorship of 
Brookhaven were abolished tomorrow, it is doubtful that the 
operation would change significantly.** If this is likely to be the 
case for any proposed sin^e-purpose consortium, about the only 
advantage of this approach is either to gain a kind of university 
prestige for the project or perhaps, in some cases, to gain the 
freedom from certain Federal government restrictions. Neither of 
these reasons are likely to generate any large amount of enthu- 
siasm on the part of faculties in general 

Multipurpose Consortia 

There has been a recent trend toward the formation of con- 
sortia of institutions, usually regionally based, with the primary 
but ill-defined purpose of ‘‘doing those things that none of us 
can do alone.** Some of these organizations have been organized 

* and the Universities, page 42. 
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as a result of local or regional pride with the hope the organiza- 
tion mi^t be able to win for its region a large Federal installa- 
tion which could add to the technical resources of the com- 
munity. Others have grown as multi-purpose consortia, in tiieory 
available to take on almost any kind of assignment, as a result 
of some particular or specific opportunity to engage in a coopera- 
tiveundertaking. 

It would appear as a result of testing the criteria on this type 
of consortia that they have several inherent weaknesses. In gen- 
eral they do not have wide support from their member institu- 
tions either administratively or from the faculty point of ^dew. 
Sometimes they are felt to be competitive wiA some of their 
own members. Usually they are not well staffed and have little 
working capital which can be used for planning and for effective 
operation prior to receiving a contract. The typical pattern is to 
operate through committees made up of busy faculty members 
and administrative officers. These are drawn from the member 
institutions on a part-time basis, and most of them are more 
interested in promoting the interests of their own institutions or 
their personal research programs than they are in giving real 
time and attention to the cooperative effort, particularly if the 
consortium is in the stage of “looking for something good to 
do.” 

The problem of proper and equitable assignment of overhead 
costs between different projects and actmties being pursued at a 
given time seems to have given rise to conflicts with some spon- 
sors. Dmsion of overhead income between member institutions 
in consortia of this type has produced some internal differences 
of q^nnion. 

Xn theory, this type of consortium has much to offer, and we 
may well see further developments of this kind, althougli it should 
be pointed out that, with perhaps a few exceptions, the sin^e- 
purpose ^e of consortium offers AID considerable advantages 
over the multipurpose consortium for the successful operation of 
a contract for a specific overseas development project. 



Profit Corporations 

Althougli this type of organization does not directly Involve 
colleges and universities as members, some of the profit research 
and development companies often do consider themselves closely 
related to specific educational institutions. Several companies, 
having been spin-offs from universities, are located nearby and 
commonly use faculty and graduate students as consultants and 
part-time employees. For these reasons this category of instru- 
mentalities might be considered as a contracting entity for poten- 
tial overseas development projects, as it has the ability to capture 
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the resources of both large and small educational institutions for 
special kinds of overseas operations. It should be pointed out 
that this type of organization is not limited to the more usual 
scientific and engineering research fields. Iliere are profit firms 
which are engaged solely in training programs, and imdoubtedly 
some of these are quite expert in and have had much experience 
in programs such as trade skills and vocational training. 

The following are examples of this broad type of profit 
organizations: 

Arthur D. Little, Inc. 

Falcon Eesear^ and Development Company 
General Learning Corporation 
J. G. White Engineering Corporation 
Raytheon Corporation 
Tipton and KalmbaCk, Inc. 

Westinghouse Learning Corporation 



Nonprofit Corporations, Institutes, or Associations 

Althou^ this type of organization does not directly involve 
colleges and universities in terms of contract responsibilities, they 
do relate to the educational establishment in several important 
ways. Such corporations often draw a substantial proportion of 
their trustees or directors from both administrators and faculty 
of universities, and their administrative staffs are commonly re- 
cruited from Ae university comnnmily. The noiq)roftt firms are 
knowledgeable about where the experts in various fields are lo- 
cated and have had great success in recruiting personnel from 
educational institutions both for short-term and long-term assign- 
ments. 

Many of these organizations have developed an image of great 
prestige, a fector which has enhanced their ability to recruit. 
Their use of consultants from the academic world has been quite 
substantial and has provided them with great strength. Althou^ 
this technique does produce some problems on the campus occa- 
sionally, most educators would agree that the involvement of 
faculty members in activities sponsored by this kind of outtide 
organization has had a beneficial result 

The noiq)rofit corporations vary widely in their fields of opera- 
tion, purposes, and mode of operation. From the standpoint of 
corporate organization, decision-making power, stai^, finan cial 
strength, recruiting ability, and in terms of most of our criteria, 
this type of organization presents a favorable potential picture 
as a resource for AID*s use. 
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The question might be raised of whether the increasing use of 
this kind of organization by many government agencies is Bkdy 
to have adverse effects on the higher educational system of our 
nation. The problems faced in the area of international devdqp- 
ment^ however^ are so diverse in scope that it would appear that 
many of these problems will fall outside the framework of the 
long-term goals of the university. The utilization of the third- 
party nonprofit type of organization as a mechanism for meeting 
the needs of AID may prove to be not only a satisfactory solu- 
tion to the Agency's problems^ but in many cases a^so may serve 
as an indirect method of developing university resources in in- 
ternational affairs without compromising some of their own in- 
stitutional values. 

As examples of nonprofit corporations, associations, and in- 
stitutes, the following are from a long list, many of which have 
already had ejq)enence in cooperating in many ways with AID 
and its predecessor agencies; 

Academy for Educational Development 
Battelle Memorial Institute 
Education and World Affairs 
Educational Services Incorporated 
Institute of International Education 
Overseas Educational Service 
The Rand Corporation 
System Development Corporation 



Central Uniyersity Associated with Group o£ Satellite 
Cohoes 

A natural outgrowth of the growing complexity of higher 
education, including the proliferation of cunicula, the desire for 
greater r^arch opporbiuities, and the pressure on educational 
institutions to provide a wide variety of services to the local, 
national, or world community, has been the developing experi- 
ment of cooperative programs involving a central complex uni- 
versity together with a group of neighboring liberal arts colleges. 
Although this type of consortium is still a fairly rare structure 
within the total higher education scene, there may be so many 
advantages to this kind of format that it may well be utilized to a 
far greater extent in the not too distant future. This kind of ex- 
periment is not unrelated, although different in form, to outright 
mergers of institutions (such as the recent Western Reserve 
University-Case Institute of Technology merger) and to the for- 
mation of cluster colleges as at Claremont, Ctdifornia. 
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Two examples are cited of the central university-satellite college 
type of consortium^ both being in existence at the present lime^ 
which are counterparts of others being discussed: 

• The Western Massachusetts college-university groiq) which 
includes the UniversRy of Massachusetts affili ated with Am- 
herst, Mount Holyoke^ and Smith Colleges. 

• The Colorado Association of Independent Colleges and Uni- 
versities, which includes the University of Denver with Loretto 
Heights, Regis, and Colorado Womans Colleges, all in Den- 
ver; and Colorado College in Colorado Springs. 

This type of consortium would appear to provide resources 
available to AID which could meet most of the establi^ed cri- 
teria for potentially successful international development con- 
tracts. However, it should not be taken for granted that they 
automatically would be interested in taking on such an activity. 



ProfessSonal Associations 

Althou^ the professional associations such as the American 
Bar Association and the American Medical Association are not 
educational institutions, they are included in this stucfy because 
(a) they are vitally involved in many ways with the professional 
sdbools and colleges, and (b) their membership (usually indi- 
viduals) is to a varying Imt often large degree made up of 
faculty members of colleges and universities. 

Throu^ committees and staff these associations typically are 
knowled^able about and are in contact with the people and 
programs available in the universities. Although these profes- 
sional associations could not be expected to be interested in 
managing an overseas development contract, they can be useful 
for advice, evaluation, and for recruiting purposes. This kind of 
association, through their publications and personal contacts, can 
often provide both prestige and effective channels of communica- 
tion between a government agency and personnel in colleges and 
universities. 



Scientific and Cultural Associations and Societies 

The comments made in the preceding section, “Professional 
Associations,’^ are applicable to the case of the scientific and 
cultural associations and societies such as the American Chem- 
ical Society, the American Council of Learned Societies, or the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. In view of the fact 
that, such societies ordinarily are not likely to be interested in 
developing contractcal relations with AID for the operation of 
overseas development projects, no attempt has been made to 
E^ply the usual criteria to them. 
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PART ni— IMPACT OF INTERNATIONAL 
INVOLVEMENT ON THE UNIVERSITY 



There is a general agreement that if universities are to be 
properly involved in the nation's international development un- 
dertaking, there should be a resulting improvement of the uni- 
versity's strength in terms of resources and capabilities pertinent 
to its own objectives. As Mr. Gardner pointed out: . . in its 

overseas activities as well as at home, the university will function 
as a imiversity and not merely as a pool of technical talent or 
an employment broker. It will remember that its unique role is 
not to apply present knowledge but to advance the state of 
knowledge, not ouly to supply e}q)erts today but to train the 
next generation of experts** * But eiq)erts are now, and will con- 
tinue to be, people — ^individuals with knowledge, know-how, 
and motivation. Therefore, the question can well be asked: “Is 
the involvement of a university in overseas development woik 
having an impact on its people, including students, faculty, and 
other constituents?'' 

Perhaps after years of involvement of American universities in 
international work including the operation of overseas develop- 
ment contracts, it is time for an assessment of the results. Much 
has been written and substantial statistical evidence has been 
gathered pointing to positive results of such involvement of these 
institutions in many aspects of international activity. It is difficult 
to relate these results in any quantitative way to the specific 
matter of the impact of AID overseas contracts on universities. 

If people are the important ingredient, and umversities, in co- 
operation with government agencies, are the means, the premise 
that overseas contracts are strengthening the over-al! capabilities 
of umversities in international affairs can be tested, albeit 
inadequately. 

In the course of this stuefy, the following facts have been 
examined as related to each of the institutions constituting the 
sample: 






* AJJ>. tm4 th« VntvtrsliUst pigo li. 
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• Number of foreign students on campus 

• Percentage of foreign students to total enrollment 

• Number of faculty members ending all or part of current 
year abroad. 

• Percentage of &culty members abroad to total faculty 

• Number of foreign scholars visiting the univer^ty 

• Percentage of visiting foreign scholars to total &cu1ty 

• Actual numerical change and percentage change in each of the 
above items between 1960-1961 and 1965-1966 at each of 
the 108 sample institutions. 

Great care should be taken in drawing any general conclusions 
from this type of data, and comparisons tetween contract and 
noncontract institutions within the sample of institutions included 
in this study could lead to false specific judgments. However, 
this kind of factual information about a specific institution, as 
generally related to a group of similar ones, can be useful in 
applying the criteria for the selection of potential institutions for 
contracts. Certainly this kind of information does answer the 
question of whether an institution is ''committed*’ to international 
work and whether or not, as measured by these kinds of in- 
volvement, there is a chance for a major impact on the total 
work of the university. 

For the purpose of illustration, let us consider two universities 
which might be considered similar in most ways. They are about 
the same size in terms of faculty and total enrollment, are both 
public in control and support, and are located in the same gen- 
eral geographic region. Many educators would place them, to 
the extent such comparisons can be properly made, at about 
the same level of quality. Institution "A” has held contracts with 
AID; institution "B“ has not. 

Table 1 on page 62 shows the data regarding foreign student 
enrollment (both ausolute and relative to total enrollment), 
foreign scholars on campus (both absolute and relative to total 
faculty), and university faculty members abroad (both absolute 
and relative to total faculty), in these two otherwise comparable 
universities, for both academic years 1960-1961 and 1965-1966. 
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TABLE 1. Comparison o£ Foreign Students and 
Scholars and Faculty Members Abroad at Two 
Similar Universities’^ 





University 


University 




A 


B 


1960-1961 Total enrollment 


10/036 


11/113 


1965-1966 Total enrollment 


13/565 


16/335 


Percentage incr?!ase in total enrollment . 


35.1% 


47.0% 


1960-1961 Foreign students on campus . 


247 


187 


1965-1966 Foreign students on campus . 


526 


285 


Percentage increase in foreldn students 


113.0% 


52.4% 


Percentage of foreign students to to^ral 
student body/ 1960-1961 


2.5% 


1.7% 


Percentage of foreign students to total 
student body/ 1965-1966 


3.9% 


1.7% 


1960-1961 Total faculty 


623 


710 


1965-1966 Total faculty 


860 


901 


Percentage increase in size of faculty . . . 


38.0% 


26.9% 


1960-1961 Foreign scholars on campus . 


6 


14 


1965-1966 Foreign scholars o» campus . 


77 


21 


Percentage increase in foreign scholars 


... .1/183.3% 


50.0% 


Percentage of foreign scholars to total 
faculty/ 1960-1961 


1.0% 


2.0% 


Percentage of foreign scholars to total 
faculty/ 1965-1966 


9.0% 


2.3% 


1960-1961 Faculty abroad 


11 


7 


1965-1966 Faculty abroad 


31 


15 


Percentage increase in faculty abroad . 


181.8% 


114.3% 


Percentage of total faculty abroad/ 
1960-1961 


1.8% 


1.0% 


Percentage of total faculty abroad/ 
1965-1966 


3.6% 


1.7% 



University A has held AID contracts; university B has not. 
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This kind of comparison has been applied to a number of 
pairs of like institutions in the sample. This is dangerous, and 
one should not be quick to draw conclusions JErora the results. 
There are just too many variables in terms of traditions, objec- 
tives, stated or unstated purposes, structure, and the uncertainty 
of the reported data to warrant assumed validity of the picture. 
Ako, causes and effects sometimes get mixed up. 

Nevertheless, the comparison of the two institutions, ‘‘A** and 
in Table 1 indicates a pattern that was not at all unusual 
in the tests that were run. It does appear that those institutions 
having AID contracts are receiving a higher percentage of for- 
eign students than are the otherwise similar noncontract univer- 
sities. Likevnse, this observation would seem to hold with visiting 
foreign scholars on the campus and with the number and propor- 
tion of faculty members visiting overseas. It cannot be proved 
that this is directly the effect of contract involvement. It may be, 
however, a parti^y valid measure of what is too often vaguely 
referred to as “commitment.** It is of interest to point out that 
this apparent relationship may result indirectly in a general stim- 
ulation of international interest on the campus. For instance, as 
a rule, there are far more United States faculty members travel- 
ing abroad from fields and disciplines of little or no formal in- 
terest to AID (for example, the humanities) than there are from 
fields thought to be of more direct interest to the Agency (such 
as en^neering m agriculture). 



¥ 
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TABLE 2. Comparison ot 108 Sample Institutions 
With Total United States Institutions by Cat^ory 



Cla$s!f]catton 



Tefal Number in Percentage 
Number Sample In Somple 



AH United States universities and colleges, (a) 

fall 1965 2,184 108 5% 



(a) 

AH public universities and colleges, fall 1965. . 800 48 6% 

Universities and colleges that could possibly 
allocate resources to overseas development 
activities 450 75 17% 

Consortia, consortia operators, and state and 
city system* that could possibly allocate re- 
sources to or manage overseas development (b) 
projects 100 10 10% 

(b) 

Universities with 10,000 students or more .... 135 31 23% 

Universities and colleges with AID contracts on (c) 

December 31, 1965 126 41 33% 

Universities and colleges receiving grants under 
Ford Foundation's Special Program in tidu- (d) 

cation through Swtember 30, 1965 70 16* 23% 

(e) 

Land*grant universities and colleges, 1964 68 19 28% 

(a) 



Predominantly Negro institutions, fall 1965 ... 1,105 5 5% 



* ExcMti two Ntgro colitgoi ^tch rtctlvttl iptdal grant* In 1964. 

(o) Sourttt a. S. Dtpartmtnt of HmIiH, Education, and V/*Ifart, Offlct of Educo* 
tlon. Dig* It of Educational Statlidci, 1966. Tablti 91, 100. 

0>) Out *itlmaf*. 

(c) Sourcftt D*partm*nt of Staff, Agtney for Inftrnatlonal DfVtIopmant, Contract 

S*rvlc«i Dl Villon, AID*Flnanc*d Unlvirilty Contracti, D*c*mb*r 31, 1965. 

(d) Sourcft Ford Faundatlon'i Annual R*port 1965. 

(*) Sourcft U. S. D*portm*nt of Commtrc*, Statliticol Attract of th» United Statei, 
1966, Table 1966, Table 196, p. 139. 
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TABLE 2. Comparison of 108 Sample Institntions 
With Total United States Institutioiis by Categoiy 






Cfassiflcation 



Total Number In Perctntayt 
Number Sample In Sample 



Alt United States universities and colleges/ (a) 

fall 1965 2/184 108 5% 

(a) 

All public universities and colleges/ fall 1965. . 800 48 6% 

Universities and colleges that could possibly 
allocate resources to overseas development (b) 
activities 450 75 17% 

Consortia/ consortio operators; and state and 
city sys^ms that could possibly ollocate re- 
sources to or monage overseas development (b) 
projects 100 10 10% 

(b) 

Universities with 10/000 students or niorfl 135 31 23% 

Universities and colleges with AID contracts on (c) 

December 31/ 1965 126 41 33% 

Universities and colleges receiving grants under 
Ford Foundation's Special Program in Edu- (d) 

cation through September 30/ 1965 70 16* 23% 

(e) 

Land*grant universities and colleges/ 1964 .... 68 19 28% 

(a) 



Predominantly Negro Institutions/ fall 1965 ... 1/105 5 5% 



* Exctudti two N*gro cotttg«i which r«cttv*d ■pactat granti In % 964 . 

(a) Sourctt U. S. Dtpartmtnt of Htalth/ Education/ and Wolfart/ OKIc* of Educa* 

tlon/ DIgoit of Educational Statlitlci/ 19d6. Tahiti 91/ 100. 

(b) Our titlmaltf 

(c) Sourcti Dtpartmtnt of Stalt/ Agtncy for tnltrnatlonal Dtvtlopmtnl/ Contract 

Strvlcti DIvIilon/ AfD.financ«d Unlvtriff/ Coniracti/ Dootmbtr 31/ 1965. 

(d) Sourctt Ford Faundatlon'i Annual Rtporl 1965. 

(t) Sourctt U. S. Dtpartmtnt of Commtrct/ Statlitlcal Abitract of Iht Unlltd Statti/ 
1966/ Tablt 1966/ Tabit 196/ p. 139. 
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PART IV— COMMENTS AND 
OBSERVATIONS 



In this section is presented a compendium of comments and 
observations gathered from a wide variety of sources during the 
conduct of this study. Although some are worded in the form 
of recommendations, they are submitted merely for review and 
consideration by AID rather than as recommendations by the 
Academy for Educational Development Some are undoubtedly 
valid, some are feaable and even desirable, and some may be 
the resuh of out-of-date information and therefore are no longer 
pertinent 

With respect to the information available 

1. The volume of information available at universities and 
coile^ that could be useful to AID is overwhelming. It rolls off 
printing presses, ^ins out of computers, accumulates in file 
cabinets and Imraries, and is assembled and du|:)licated for 
government reports and newspaper stories. It piles up in countless 
offices, fr^uently in multiple copies. The information, however, 
is largely in the form of raw data or is incorporated in special- 
purpose reports, and has to be processed to be useful. 

2. The practical problem is how to dig throng this goldmine 
of j^terial, analyze, refine, and process it, and men extract that 
critical fraction of information essential to both the universities 
and AID. This procedure is a real task for every institution, 
time-consuming, frequently onerous, and accomplishment is usu- 
ally possible only by assigning to it the most knowledgeable (and 
usu^y the busiest) men on campus. 

3. No one has really solved the information problem. Educa- 
tional administrators readiW say they haven’t time enough or 
energy enough to read all the reports or study all the data avail- 
able to them. They acknowledge the fact that they have to make 
some policy deciaom without all the critical background data. 
On the other hand, th^ do not like to see or to recommend that 
a government agency such as AID follow this practice. Many 
agree that AID should have a file of rdevant and critical, informa- 
tion that provides a comprehensive background for aUl members 
of the group of universities or colleges from which the selection 
of a contract or ^ant recipient must be made. The file would 
have to be organized, written, collated, and culled, and should 
cover a broad range of matters, but it also has to contain pin- 
pointed material as needed. It is essential as the basis for prudent 
decisions by government personnel. 
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With respect to an inyentory o£ information like that 
assembled by the Academy for AID 



!• Well-tr^ed and capable people arp required to m^tain 
up-to-date records as extensive as those in the proposed die, to 
analyze the data, to put key information into a computer or other 
data-processing ^stem, and to summarize the pertinent informa- 
tion for contracting officers. The cost of such a staff may run to 
as much as $100,000 a year. A government agency can surely 
afford to spend this fraction out of $130 to $200 million in 
outstanding contracts in order to have ready access to a wide 
variei^ of essential background information. 

2. Much of the information assembled and submitted with this 
report was available at the universities and colleges risited. It 
just had not been brought together previously. 

3. Some unlversi^ and c(^ge administrators found useful 
management data for their own institutions in the Academy^s 
checklist of information requested for the reports, and they 
used the Academy^s request (and AID*s need) as an opportuni^ 
to compile the irfformation for their own purposes. 

4. Officials of other institutions, while recogniring the value 
of the requested data to themselves and to the government, were 
distressed by the cost of these and other constant demands for 
descriptive and statistical information and the burden they put 
on top officials- They felt that the magnitude of the information- 
assembly job was such that they could not afford the requisite 
allocation of time and staff. 

5. A small group of institutions smd they could not interfere 
with their own activities in order to meet the government's need 
for information. They took the position that if the government 
needed the information and its assembly was costly, the govern- 
ment should pay t^ cost. 

6. After the information was assembled, many administrators 
found the data extremely revealing. They just had not known 
what resources for overseas development activities were available 
at their institution, how vast these resources actually were, or 
the extent of their institution's recent accomplishments. 

7. Demite the clerical woik involved, it is practical for institu- 
tions of higher education to assemble a ffie of detailed informa- 
tion on their resources and capabilities for overseas development 
actirities for AID's Washington office. The process is probably 
not nearly as costly as seme administrators claim. Moreover, 
once the file had l^n assembled, it could be kept up-to-date 
ratiier easily with^ the key materials placed in a computer or 
other data-procesring system for quicK retrieval and study by 
AID. 

8. The year-to-y^ changes in personnel, programs, and em- 
phasis in many institutions are so great that last gear's informa- 
tion on resources for overseas devdopment activities may be 
obsolete. This means new information is requited every year or 
even more often. 
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Wifli respect to ^e resources ayailable for oyerseas 
deyelopment actiyities 

1. The resources of American universities and colleges for 
overseas development activities are impressive in amount, quality, 
range, and diversity. It is probable that at least 450 to 500 institu- 
tions have resources for overseas development that could be useful 
to AID in a wide variety of fblds — ^from economics to public 
health, £rom agriculture to engineering, £rom geography to edu- 
cation. They draw on hiculty and administrators with a broad 
array of skills, training, background, and eiqierience. 

2. The extensiveness of these rich resources does not imply 
that they are now or will be easily available to AID or any outside 
agency. In most colleges and universities, the best resources 
are already c ommi tted Qn many cases overcommitted) to the 
development of their own educational programs, the needs of 
increasing enrollment, and the planning for new construction 
of facilities and reoriented academic objectives. 

3. All types of colleges and universities, both large and small, 
have resources that might be useful to AID. The institutions are 
located in every part of the country, and there are no geographic 
limitations or advantages that stand out. However, institutions 
with 150 or fewer faculty members and key a dminis trators are 
usually too small to mount off-campus programs effectively. The 
predominantly Negro colleges, women's colleges, and most of the 
smaller liberal-arts colleges visitt^d for the study were all in 
this situation. Leaders of these s.naller institutions say that the 
loss of a few key people for even relatively short periods could 
impair developments on campus or overseas programs for their 
own students. Ordinarily, they would turn down new assignments 
abroad, even though the opportunities were extremdy attractive. 
However, the smaller institutions migh be members of a con- 
sortium, or there might be special circumstances or arrangements 
which would make an overseas development assignment practical. 

4. In some colleges and universities there are resources potenti- 
ally useful to AID that are now dormant or undercommitted to 
overseas work. To be effective they would have to be developed, 
organized, and cultivated by AID or by some foundation or 
other agency. A number of these institutions are relatively unin- 
formed about AID needs or about how to apply their resources 
to meet them. They are unlikely to take the initiative in making 
contact with AID or any other government agency. 



5. There are many universities whose commitment to overseas 
development work is so great that they will assign people to 
overseas assignments regardless of the resulting burden on other 
elements of the institution. In such cases of overc ommi tment 
there is always the danger of insufficient follow-through. 
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6. Many strong in^vtitutions with extensive resources« large 
research programs, and w*idespread off-campus activities are 
eager to undertake or increase overseas development work, pro- 
vided it does not interf^e with their central go^ and objectives. 
They feel constrained to protect their resources against contracts 
or research that might alter an institution’s essential character, or 
adversely affect the responsibility it owes to its constituency. 
(Some observers believe that commitments to the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, the Department of Defense, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, for example, have already damaged certain 
institutions.) 

7. The widest range of resources of potential use to AID are 
naturally found in the large comprehensive universities which 
have a diversity of graduate activities and highly^ developed pro- 
fessional schools. \^Ie AID has concentrated its attention 9 n 
such universities, there are still a number of them that are not in 
the AID program and many whose resources exceed those so far 
tapped by AID. 

8. Many institutions with what seems a limited program also 
have useful resources for overseas development— ^or example, 
those with a high concentration in teacher education or techmcal 
training. Some of these institutions are far ahead of the broad- 
based universities in their specialties, such as pr^aring students 
for elementary education. Some could be most effective in 
training forei^ students on their campuses. 



With respect to the interest in oTerseas deyelopment 
actiTities or the program of the Agency for International 
Development 



1. Most institutions with resources of potential use to AID 
express the desire to help the United States government if their 
assistance is resHy essential. Their questions are: how? when? 
and undk what circmnstances? 

2. Despite their willingness to be helpful, most colleges and 
universities feel no particular obligation to seek out AID con- 
tracts or to offer then: services to government E^endes in general. 
Institutions with either small AID contracts or none at all (or, 
in most cases, any other government contracts) di^lay a good 
deal of naivete as to the actual commitment required of them 
to preform an overseas contract. The term “institutional conunit- 
ment" is used very loosely by both administrators and faculty. 
In some Institutions it is reinforced by an overseas office on 
the campus and many faculty members assigned or available 
for overseas development work. In other institutions the commit- 
ment consists mainly of good intentions. 
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3. Many colleges and universities with resources potentially 
useful to AID point out that their first respons%ility is to their 
own students and to research which is closely related to the 
fiiculty*s teaching or professional interests. However, AID could 
recruit such institutions because of the challenge of overseas 
projects, their encouragement of academic growth and broadened 
horizons for administrators and faculty members, and thdr in- 
crease of local or regional prestige. Many institutions also recog- 
nize that an active program in overseas development attracts 
talented new fiiculty members. 

4. Many universities end colleges with resources that could 
be usef>fi to AID noted that (a) neither AID nor its predecessor 
agencies ever approached them or examined their resources, 
(b) AID circulates no information on its overseas development 
needs, and (c) the general feeling is that most universities and 
colleges not now in the AID program would be wasting fheir 
time and efforts if they sought AID assignments. 

5. The presidents and other administrators of many institutions 
believe their fiiculties could greatly benefit from serious participa* 
tion in the nation's overseas development program, and campus 
interest in the field has increased greatiy in recent years. How- 
ever, some of these institutions lack the know-how, time, man- 
power, or even tiie initiative to devdop a full-scale overseas 
development program. 

6. Some institutions have AID contracts primarily because of 
the interest and drive of a handful of people on campus. As 
overseas programs have increased, these institutions have estab- 
lished ofiSces or centers to handle them, sometimes with the help 
of grants from the Ford Foundation and other foundations. 
I^urther grants, particularly when Amds become available under 
the International Education Act of 1966, can stimulate an 
effective program of overseas development at many institutions . 

7. There are institutions where AID contracts or other over- 
seas development activities are still the concern of oidy a very 
few people. If these key people should leave, or if their own 
personal or [professional situations should change, the resources 
of the institution arc much less likdy to be available for AID 
projects or any other outside contracts. 

8. A nuniber of institutions said that some of thdr faculty 
members might participate in a project or a contract operated 
by another college or university, but that they themselves would 
not or could not take the lead in such activities. 

9. A^ few institutions with resources that could be useful to 
AID srid they did not want to get entangled in foreign operations. 
However, if AID needed their resources for critical overseas 
work, they would make their resources available. 
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With respect to certain reservations about AO contracts 
raised by a number o£ universities and coU<^es 

1. Conflicting Objectives — University adroinistrators frequently 
sud that the dvergence b^een AlD*s objectives and those of 
the coU^ or universify interferes with the development of con- 
tracts that are mutuauy beneScial. AID needs contractors to 
carry out effectively those overseas assignments which the 
Agen<^ determines should be carried on. Ine universities, these 
administrators say, wish to d^ermine thdr own piorities and 
procedures in building up their educational programs and allocat- 
mg thdr personnel. They cannot allow outside objectives to 
interfere. 

2. Counting Claims on Personnel — There is also concern 
about albwing an institution's key people, both at top level and 
in middle manag^ent, to become too deeply involved in AID 
or any other off-campus activi^. The best academic and adminis- 
trative talent in large universities is so involved with current 
teachings and research, that diversion today will impair an in- 
stitution's quality and well-bdng tomorrow and the years ahead. 
This concern limits the ^lingness of many institutions to take 
on new assignments, or even to continue or expand edsting 
commitments. 

3. Rmding — Some universities feel that AID treats thdr facul- 
ties as a pool of hig^y trained manpower to be raided at will, 
thereby interfering with an institution's development 

4. Incompatibili^ of Contract Work — ^Many universities and 
colleges consider AID activities as contract work, which th^ 
do not consider part of thdr function. 

5. Difficulties with AID Contratcs and Contracting Officers — 
It is som^imes said that AID a dminis trators and AID contracts 
are ffifficult to work with and that AID contracting officers are 
hard bargainers. (Some of the comments heard may be out of 
date in view of the new AlD-univetsi^ contract, but past impres- 
sions linger.) The red tape entailed in negotiating an AID con- 
tract is so great that many institutions with useful resources do not 
actively seek an AID assignment. 

6. Government Contracts Now Noncompetitive — Government 
agencies (including AID) are rapidly becoming non-competitive 
in today's market. Some university administratots, as well as 
facul^ members in a wide variety of fields, regularly command 
$150 to $300 a day as consultants. They also xecdve travel 
allowances and c^her feinge benefits that are better than those the 
government proddes. The regulations are £re<luently 1^ onero^, 
and there may be bonus arrangements when the assignment in- 
volves special harddups. 

7. Not Best Type of Assignment — ^An AID assignment may 
not be tiie best tm of assignment for many faulty memb^. A 
teacher ^o is a highly qualified and sophisticated specialist in 
an important narrowlyAiefined field may be ndther a diplornat 
nor a linguist, and may not be a good United States representative 
abroad despite his top reputation at home. 
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8. Overhead — AID’S maimer of calculating overhead is still 
a stumbling block, particularly as to inclusions and exclusions. 
While present procedmes are no doubt better than they were a 
few years ago (and improvement is, in ^1 probability, limited 
by the government’s General Accounting Office reflations), 
they still seem to be a major irritant to college and university 
officials. This problem discourages top administrators from seek- 
ing government contracts, reduces their interest (and thus their 
leadership) in any AID projects undertaken, causes them to avoid 
responsibility for overseas operations, and Anally, if committed 
by their institutions, makes them reluctant to asagn the best 
people to AID projects. 

9. Long-term faculty contracts versus short-term AID con- 
tracts — Some university officials hesitate to enter into long-term 
commitments mth facul^, in order to make sure they are 
avmlable to handle AID contracts that run oi% a few years, or 
because AID’S budget may be cut back or canceled in mid-stream. 
It can be argued, of course, that few institutions run the j^k of 
hiring excessive faculty in ^^ew of the nationwide expansion in 
college enrollment. 

10. Dubious Educational Value — ^Potential feedback into the 
classroom from AID projects is frequently small because of the 
special!^ background of many university people engaged in 
overseas development. For example, if AID uses a medical school 
professor to work on a |)Ublic health problem overseas, there is 
little chance of his experiences feeding back into bis university’s 
undergraduate liberal arts classrooms. 



Willi respect to the organizatioii and structure of univer- 
sities and colleges in relation to AID activities 

1 . Many universities and colleges are not organized to manage 
contracts successfully. Frequently they do not asagn responsi- 
bility for the follow-throuf so essential to contract and project 
success, or they place it in the hands of an understaffed or 
uninterested faculty member. These institutions may well have 
the technical and professional capacity to carry out AID con- 
tracts, but they do not know how to mobilize and administer the 
necessary resources. 

2. AID does not have a field staff to pay constant visits to 
universities and colleges all over the country, describing AlD’s 
needs and program, and seefdng good people and rueful ideas. 
This lack of staff prevents /JD from finding useful people who 
are avmlable for overseas development assignments. 

3. Many universities and colleges that have the resources for 
overseas development programs but no contracts at present, lack 
people with the imagination required to work out plans for go^ 
projects (although they mi^t be able to carry out projects once 
they are laimched). 

4. Many potentially useful uitversities and colleges lack in- 
formation about aid’s needs and about their own relevant re- 
sources. At many institutions, there is a pervasive lack of com- 
munication and information at the highest levels of authority 
and responsibility. 
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APPENDIX A— Background 

The Study started with a meeting of the Advisory Committee 
(See Appendix D, page 80), a group of persons who were 
^en or formerly had been officials of private foundations. At 
this meeting was discussed a list of 250 universities, colleges, 
and higher education consortia for possible inclusion in the 
sample. This list was then screened down to 150 institutions 
based on the comments at the meeting and jfurther preliminary 
investigations. These showed that at most higher education in- 
stitutions the capacity for overseas developmeiit activity and the 
resources that can be allocated to such activities are relatively 
specialized. Therefore, the sample had to be designed to bring 
out the most that could be learned about each particular spe- 
cialization. 

The screening was directed toward the development of a list 
which would include (a) various types ox institutions; (b) in- 
stitutions distributed widely geographically in order to take ac- 
count of sectional differences, if any, in the variety of higgler 
education resources; (c) both large and small instituions; (d) 
institutions with and without AID contracts; and (e) institutions 
known to have strong management, substantial administrative 
flexibility, wide range of program, unique activities, or extraordi- 
nary interests. 

With those considerations in mind, the classification of institu- 
tions studied was consolidated into nine categories as follows: 

1. Land-grant universities (see Note A below) 

2. Other public universities and colleges (see Note B) 

3. iPublic university branches (see Note C) 

4. Large private universities (see Note D) 

5. Liberal arts colleges (see Note B) 

6. Large engineering and science universities and institutes 
(see Note F) 

7. Junior colleges (see Note G) 

8. Consortium of colleges and universities (see Note H) 

9. Other higher education institutions (see Note I) 
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The rationale for this final classification of institutions, the 
significant difference between the categories, and the normal 
characteristics of institutions with each category, becomes ob- 
vious from a review of Part I of this study. 

A list of the institutions and consortia in the sample divided 
into the preceefing nine categpnes is shown in Appendix B, page 
77. 



Notes on Listitiitxons in flie Sample Included in die 
Various Catteries 

A. Universities included in this group are those classified by 
the Office of Education as bdng land-grant colleges and univer- 
sities. 

B. Included in this classification are state universities that are 
not land-grant institutions. Some are of recent origin*, others have 
many years experience. One has a relatively small enrollment 
because of its geographic location while the others are quite 
large. In the past some of the state colleges were teacher educa- 
tion institutions primarily. They are now emerging as institutions 
with a broad range of educational offerings. Several state col- 
leges are included in the sample-most of these are located in 
urban areas. One is of very recent origin and is concentrating 
on junior and senior programs but will soon be involved in grad- 
uate work. 

C. Information was secured from six branches of public univer- 
sities. All axe located in urban areas. One is a newly-created 
institution, while another was created by the stete taking over a 
dty university. 

I). The institutions included in this category are widely scat- 
tered geographically. Most are located in urban environments. 
One is now state-related, but our data cover a period when it 
was a private institution. 

E. This category includes 25 institutions classed as liberal arts 
colleges. Althou^ four use the word university in their titles, 
their true function is that of a liberal arts college. Induded are 
a number of women’s and men’s colleges, predominately Negro 
coUeg&s, and church-related institutions. Most of the colleges 
have less than 1,500 students enrolled and are widely scattered 
geographically. 



F. Five eng^ering and sdence universities or institutes whidi 
are geographically separated are included in this category. Two 
are private and three are state institutions. 

£> G. Five junior and communily colleges and one junior college 

district are included in this group. Five are public institutions, 
while one is a private college which began conferring degrees 
ouly recently. 

H, In this category are six consortia and a private nonprofit 
organization which has been coordinating several college as a 
consortium under AID contracts. The study of th^e organiza- 
tions was directed at the group organization as a potential re- 
source for AID. Some reference to the members was essential 
in some cases so that a better report mig^t result. 

I. In this category are four institutions whidi did not seem 
to fit directly into the other categories. Three are private, while 
one is a state-chartere4 institution. 



The Sample 

Withiu these nine categories the study team then proceeded to 
select institutious which Mirere on the list discussed with the Acad- 
emy’s Advisory Committee with a view to satisfying the needs 
of each category, and selecting institutions that could be reached 
easily from a series of central geographic points aud from whidi 
the members of the field team could operate. It was found that 
the budget limitations on travel could be met by confining a 
large part of the sample to the larger dties and thdr far-out 
as well as thdr close-iu suburbs. The far-out suburbs included 
many institutious in nouurban locations — an adequate munber at 
least to ^ve a rounded sample. By selecting members of the 
field team from universities aud colleges in dties in 12 different 
paits of the country, a wide range of coverage was achieved 
without extensive air tmvel. This took on added importance dur- 
ing the course of the study because of the large number of return 
visits to various institutions that had to be made. 

During the course of the study, members of the study team 
contacted, ou campus or in off-campus meetings, repr^entatives 
of 118 higher education institutious aud consortia. Only 101 of 
these are included iu the reports submitted to AID. Of the other 
seventeen, four made some data available, but the information 
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was inadequate for a report. The others, after continued con- 
tact, did not furnish any data. The budget limi ted the amount 
of time and number of tield contacts that could be made. These 
restrictions had been anticipated and the study was designed so 
that this limitation on depth was negU^ble. 

An additional 19 institutions or organizations were contacted 
by mail. Seven are included in the sample of 108 reports ^ere 
no direct campus or off-campus contact was made. Of the other 
twelve contacted by mail, in four cases a direct declination on 
data submission was received from the president or academic 
vice president. Of the remaining ei^t, the data promised were 
never received or were inadequate for a complete report. 

We believe the sample is so representative of higgler education 
in the country that the adding of other institutions to increase 
the size of the sample would not have changed our findings 
and conclusions. Nevertheless, future investigations might be de- 
sirable for the purpose of (1) increasing the inventory of infor- 
mation; (2) updating the data in the file which obviously become 
obsolete with the passage of time; or (3) assessing the effect 
of changes in personnel, the establishment of new programs, 
and changes in an institution’s commitment to or capacity for 
overseas development activities. 

During the course of the study, the sample was tested and 
slightly amended in order to ^ve greater weight to: 

• Including “representative^’ institutions. The sample was not 
balanced statistically, howev^, with respect to the precise num- 
ber of institutions Included in each category or tiie number of 
students in institutions in each category, because these factors 
were not critical to the study. 

• Bringing to the surface resources and capabilities for over- 
seas developnent activities not previously utilized by AID. Both 
institutions with AID contracts and institutions without AID 
contracts or with an Insigmticant contract total in relation to the 
institution’s capabilities and resources were examined. 

When the sample had been completed, the 108 institutions for 
which reports are submitted represented proportions of the 
groups of which they were in part as shown in Table 2 on page 
75. 
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TABLE 2* Comparison of 108 Sample Institutions 
With Total United States Institutions by Category 



Clossificotlon 



Totol Number In Percenfogt 
Number Somple In Somple 



All United States unlversifles and collegesi (a) 



fall 1965 2/184 


108 


5% 


All public universities and colleges/ fall 1965. . 


(a) 

800 


48 


6% 


Universities and colleges that could possibly 
allocate resources to overseas development 
activities 


(b) 

450 


75 


17% 


Consortioi consortia operators/ and state and 
city systems that could possibly allocate re^ 
sources to or manage overseas development 
projects 


(b) 

100 

(b) 


10 


10% 


Universities with 10/000 students or morA .... 


135 


31 


23% 


Universities and colleges with AID contracts on 
December 31/ 1965 


(c) 

126 


41 


33% 


Universities and colleges receiving grants under 
Ford Foundation's Special Program in Edu- 
cation through September 30/ 1965 


(d) 
70 

(e) 


16* 


23% 


Land-grant universities and colleges/ 1964 .... 


68 


19 


28% 


(a) 







Predominantly Negro InstltutionSi fall 1965 . . . 1#105 5 5 % 



* Exdudts two Nigro colitgei whtcti rtctWtd iptdol gronlr tn 1964. 

(o) Sourctt U. S. Dtportmtnt of Ktollfi/ Educafton/ ond Wtifart/ Offic* of Educa* 
tfotv Dlgtif of EducoHonol Stotlitic*/ 1966. Tobiti 91/ 100. 

(b) Our tttlmoft. 

(c) SourM; Dtportmtnt of Stott/ Agtn^ for tnttrnollonal DtVtIopmant/ Controct 

Strvlctt Dtvlilon/ AtD*FInoncid Univtrilty Controcti/ Dtctmbtr 31/ 1969. 

(d) Sourctt Ford Foundotlon'i Annuol Rtport 1969> 

(t) Sourctt U. S. Dtparlmtnt of Commtrct/ Sfottctleot Abitroct of tbt Unittd Stotti/ 
1966/ Toblt 1966/ Tobit 196/ p. 139. 
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APPENDIX B — ^Institutions in the Sample 
Oassified by Type 



A. Land-Grant Universities 

*University of Arizona 
*Auburn University 
^Colorado State University 
^University of Connecticut 
^Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical University 
^University of Florida 
^University of Georgia 
^University of idaho 
*Iowa State University 
^Kansas State University 
♦University of Maine 
♦Montana State Univerdty 
♦Oklahoma State University 
♦Purdue University 
♦University of Tennessee 
♦Utah State University 
♦Washington State University 
♦University of Wyoming 

B. Other Public Universities 
and Colleges 

♦Colorado State College 
University of Colorado 
♦Eastern Michigan University 
Florida Atlantic University 
Florida State University 
Georgia State College 
University System of Georgia 
University of Iowa 
♦University of Kansas 
Kent State University 
♦University of New Menico 
City University of New York 
♦State University of New York 
University of North Dakota 
Portland State College 
♦San Diego State College 
♦San Francisco Stote College 



B. Other Public Universities 
and Colleges (continued) 

♦Southern Illinois University 
Wayne State University 
West Georgia Cdlege 

C. Public University Branches 
University of California 

(Berkeley) + 

Univeraty of California San 
E^'ego) + 

♦University of Illinois Chicago 
Circle Campus) + 
♦University of AAissouri at 
Kansas City 

State Univeraty of New York 
at Albany 

♦University of Wisconsin 
(Milwaukee) + 

D. Large Private Universities 
♦Boston University 

Catholic University of 
America 

*Univera*ty of Chicago 
♦Columbia University 
University of Denver 
De Paul University 
Emory University 
♦Harvard University 
Howard University 
♦Northwestern University 
University of Notre Dame 
♦University of Pittsburgh 
Princeton University 
Southern Methodist University 
♦Teachers College (Columbia 
University 
Tufts University 
♦Vanderbilt University 



* Universities and colleges marked with an asterisk had AID technical assistance 
abroad and/or training, research, or technical assistance contracts as of Septem* 
ber 30, 1966. 

4* Also land-grant institutions. 
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APPENDIX B — ^Institutioiis in the Sample 
Classified by Type 



E. Liberal Arts Colleges 

Baldwin-Wallace College 
Barnard College 
Bates College 
Berea College 
Bishop College 
Bowdoin College 
California Western University 
Claremont Colleges 
Colby College 
Colorado College 
University of Dallas 
Fisic University 

Florida Presb^erian College 
Franklin and Marshall 
College 

George Peabody College 
for Teachers 
Hiram College 
Keuka College 
Lake Forest College 
* Lincoln University 
AAeredith College 
Regis College 
Skidmore College 
Springfield College 
Stetson University 
Union College 

F. Large Engineering and 
Science Universities and 
Institutes 



G. Junior and Community 
Colleges 

Bronx Community College 
City College of San Francisco 
Cuyahoga Community 
College 

Junior College District of St. 
Louis 

San Diego City College 
Spring Garden Institute 

H. Consortia, and Operators 
of Consortia, of Colleges 
and Universities 

Associated Colleges of the 
Midwest 

Associated Rocky Mountain 
Universities 

Committee on Institutional 



incorporated 
Great Lakes Colleges 
Association 

Southern Regional Education 
Board 

Western Interstate Commis- 
sion for Higher Education 

I. Other Higher Educational 
institutions 



Cooperation 
Educational Services 



Case Institute of Technology 
Georgia Institute of 
Technology 

Illinois Institute of Technology 
* Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn 

Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 



American Institute for Foreign 
Trade 

Graduate Research Center of 
the Southwest 

Monterey Institute of Foreign 
Studies 

New School for Social 
Research 



* Universities and colleges marked with on asterisk had AID technical assistance 
abroad and/or training, research, or technical assistance contracts os of Septem- 
ber 30, T9d6. 
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APPENDIX C — Members of flie Academy’s 
AID Study Team 



ROBERT Z. ALffiER k 

Director^ Program of International Studies, Graduate School 
of Bu^ess, University of Chicago. 

JOSEPH ALLEN 

Consultant to the Duke Endowment and various colleges and 
universities. 

Formerly Executive Assistant to the Chairman, Duke Endow- 
ment; Administrator, Alfred P. Sloan National Scholarship 
Program. 

JOHN BARDEN 

Assistant to the Provost, Case Institute of Technology. 

DEWEY F. BARICH 

President, Detroit Institute of Technology. 

Formerly Manager, Educational Affairs, Ford Motor Company. 

ANNA JO BEHRENS 

Lecturer in Economics, San Diego State College. 

Formerly Assistant Staff Director, Committee on Higher Educa- 
tion in New York State; Senior Economist, United States Treasury 
Department. 

JOHN E. BINNION 

Director of the Graduate Program in Business Education, Texas 
Technological College. 

RALPH E. BINNION 

Director of Admissions, Soutehrn Methodist University. 

CORWIN E. BJONERUD 

Professor of Education, San Francisco State College. 

Formerly Director, San Francisco State College Teacher Educa- 
tion Project in Liberia. 

FREDERICK deW. BOLMAN 

Director of Special Programs, Esso Education Foundation. 

Formerly President, Franklin and Marshall College. 

MURRAY M. DAVIDSON 

Management Consultant, Ernst and Ernst. 
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APPENDIX C— Members of Study Team 

(Continued) 

G. WAYNE GUCK 

President, Keuka College. 

Formerly Dean, Franklin and Marshall College. 

E. BRUCE HEILMAN 

President, Meredith College. 

Formerly Vice President for Administration, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 

MILLARD F. LONG 

Associate Professor of Business Economics, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, University of Chicago. 

ARTHUR W. MASON, JR. 

Dean, College of Business Administration, University of Denver. 
Formerly Director of the Doctoral Program, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Washington University. 

W. HUGH McENIRY, JR. 

Dean, Stetson University. 

REXFORD G. MOON, JR. 

Director of Studies, Academy for Educational Development 
Formerly Director, College Scholarship Service of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. 

DAVID L. MOSCONI 

Head of the Division of Research, College of Bu^ess Adminis- 
tration, University of Denver. 

JUDITH MURPHY 

Senior Program Associate, Academy for Educational Develop- 
ment. 

ANTHONY E. SEIDL 

Associate Professor of Education, University of San Francisco. 
SIDNEY G. TICKTON 

Vice President, Academy for Educational Development. 
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APPENDIX D — ^Members of Advisory 
Committee for the Academy’s AID Project 

Aoltial Members of Committee 
FRANK BOWLES 

President, Fund for the Advancement of Education. 

Formerly President, College Entrance Examination Board. 

JOHN S. EVERTON 

'^ce President, Education and World Affairs; Executive Director, 
Overseas Educationfd Sendee. 

Formerly United States Ambassador to Burma; Ford Foundation 
representative in Burma; Associate Diretcor, Ford Foundation 
International Trmning and Research Program; Pre^dent, Kala- 
mazoo College. 

LESTER W. NELSON 
Educational Consultant. 

Formerly Associate Program Director, Ford Foundation Educa- 
tion Program; Treasurer and Associate Program Director, Fund 
for the Advancement of Education; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Educational Facilities Laboratories; Fast President, Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

W. HOMER TURNER 

Executive Director, United States Steel Foundation; Assistant to 
the '\^ce President of Hnance and Controller, United States Steel 
Corporation. 

F. CHAMMON WARD 

Vice President, Ford Foundation Diririon of Education and Re- 
search; Trustee, Oberiin CoUege. 

Formerly Dean of the College and Professor of Humanities, 
University of Chica^. 

ALVIN C. EURICH (Chairman) 

CURTIS H. BARKER (Project Monitor) 

Univerrity Relations Officer, Agency for International Develop- 
ment. 

Subsequent Membent of Committee 

CHESTER M. ALTER 

Chancellor (on leave). University of Denver.^ 

Formerly Dean, Graduate School, Boston University. 

RICHARD D. GATEWOOD 
Education Consultant. 

Formerly various positions in United States Foreign Serrice up 
to Counselor of an Embassy. 

DAVID L. MOSCONI 

Head of the Dirision of Research, College of Buriness Adminis- 
tration, Univerrity of Denver. 
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